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Sonnet 

(To  Byron) 

Cling  to  the  ridge  and  on  the  utmost  slope 
Let  others  cease  content  with  what  they  seek, 

And  stiff  from  the  labor  gather  up  the  rope 
That  fell  behind  them  as  they  scaled  the  peak. 

Let  others  with  sails  still  windy  from  their  run 
Cease  on  the  breathless  seas  which  they  have  fought 
Not  I  resigned  beneath  the  trembling  sun 
At  Equinox,  where  all  adds  up  to  nought. 

Nor  mine  the  dreamy  places  of  the  mind 
To  fly  with  Saturn  or  career  with  Mars — 

Seeing  our  earth  grow  dim  beneath  the  wind 
And  only  a  black  expanse  betwixt  the  stars. 

But  let  me  with  Leander  war  the  font 
Of  love  upon  a  conquered  Hellespont. 


C.  GLYNN  FRASER. 


ENID  DINNIS 

A  Merry  Mystic 

Francis  Maguire 


'  '  e  should  not  naturally  expect  much  from  an 
Englishwoman  named  Enid.  Somehow  the  name  is  too  closely  allied 
with  Sussex  farmerettes  and  impotent  Galsworthian  gentlewomen  for 
us  to  associate  it  with  letters.  Or  else,  if  an  authoress  is  so  named  we 
should  expect  her  to  be  the  source  of  T he  Pretty  Pastures  or  Eleanor’s 
Folly  (the  titles  are  my  own)  or  some  gloriously  banal  book  with  some 
such  equally  banal  designation.  Or  again,  “Enid”  has  the  ring  of  a 
Bloomsbury  school  teacher  whose  aid  is  acknowledged  by  the  author  of 
Rousseau,  Man  and  Superman,  or  by  the  compiler  of  One  Thousand 
Common  Errors  in  English  Composition.  You  know :  “I  also  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  priceless  assistance  of  Miss  Enid  Wittles  of  the  English  de¬ 
partment  of  Bloomsbury  Public  School,  without  whose  aid  ...”  I  am 
sure  that  numerologists  bear  with  me  in  this. 

But  there  is  an  Englishwoman  named  Enid  living  not  in  Blooms¬ 
bury,  perhaps,  but  somewhere  not  far  from  London,  who  has  written 
novels,  some  of  whose  titles  undoubtedly  appear  banal,  as  witness 
The  Road  to  Somewhere,  but  which  have  brought  an  entirely  new 
quality  to  English  literature.  Or  it  may  be  she  has  revived  it.  Ever 
since  her  conversion  to  Catholicism  she  has  definitely  plunged  into  the 
river  of  the  Catholic  Tradition  (there  seems  to  be  a  river  of  everything 
else,  so  why  not  of  the  Catholics  Tradition?),  and  after  bobbing  up 
she  has  steadfastly  swam  onward. 

In  the  first  place,  Enid  Dinnis  is  a  mystic.  And  she  is  a  merry 
mystic.  In  her  first  novel  Mr.  Coleman,  Gent.,  the  dominant  character 
is  that  of  Claire,  or  Mother  Tyrwhit,  a  strong,  gracious  and  merry 
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Christian,  ever  kind,  ever  happy,  ever  loyal  to  her  king  and  to  her 
church.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Enid  Dinnis  has  since  modeled  her 
literary  life  after  that  of  her  brain-child.  In  one  chapter  we  find 
Mother  Tyrwhit  skipping  rope  with  her  charges,  a  motley  group  of 
undernourished  but  overjoyed  children,  and  in  the  next  we  see  her  no 
less  happily  submitting  to  arrest  for  harboring  a  priest  whose  life  she 
has  just  saved.  In  much  the  same  way  Miss  Dinnis  leaps  from  an 
episode  of  rollicking  good  humor  to  another  of  ineffable  beauty. 

Her  first  novel,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man ,  Gent.,  a  tale  of  the  life  and  death  of  Edward  Coleman,  secretary 
to  the  Duchess  of  York,  martyred  (Mr.  Coleman,  not  the  lady)  in  1678. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  be  history,  as  the  author  warns  us  in  the  fore¬ 
word. 

“It  does  not  even  aspire  to  be  hypothetical  history — it  is  not  set 
before  the  romance-reading  public  on  the  grounds  of  truth  being 
stranger  than  fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  bring  forward  the 
claim  that  fiction  can  be  truer  than  fact,  and  so  boldly  appeal  to  the 
reader  who  knows  enough  of  history  to  look  for  truth  elsewhere.” 

(Note:  This  scribbler  has  conceived  the  idea  of  lavishly  sprinkling  this  paper  with 
quotations.  Since  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  interest  you  in  its  subject  and  not  in 
its  writer,  a  liberal  use  of  quotations  is  permissible.  Anyway,  it  makes  things  much 
easier.) 

The  narrative  is  fairly  simple.  Ned  Coleman,  after  leaving 
Cambridge,  wins  the  favor  of  the  King,  Charles  II,  who  installs  him 
as  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Later  he 
appoints  him  his  own  unofficial  secretary  and  officially  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  York.  Shortly  afterwards,  to  the  delight  of  the  Protestant 
King,  Ned  is  converted  to  Catholicism  through  the  influence  of  Mother 
Tyrwhit,  whose  niece  he  marries.  They  institute  a  “Plot  of  Prayer” 
that  England  and  its  monarch  may  return  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
carry  it  out  with  fair  success.  But  Mr.  Titus  Oates  (with  whom  Miss 
Dinnis  deals  mercilessly)  chooses  to  interpret  the  affair  as  a  Popish  plot 
against  the  lives  of  the  King  and  his  non-Catholic  subjects.  The 
stupendous  effrontery  of  such  a  charge  takes  the  nation  by  storm,  and, 
since  the  King  is  unable  to  intervene,  Ned  is  condemned  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  “and  be  cut  down  alive,  your  bowels  burnt  before  your  face, 
and  your  quarters  severed,  and  your  body  disposed  of  as  the  King 
thinks  fit,  and  so  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul.”  (I  ask  no  par- 
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don  for  the  use  of  this  quotation.)  The  sentence  is  executed,  English 
Catholics  are  resentful  of  Coleman’s  “folly”  which  they  do  not  com¬ 
prehend.  The  Plot  Magnificent  appears  to  have  failed.  But  sixteen 
years  later  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,  who  alone  knew  the  com¬ 
plete  truth  of  Ned’s  blamelessness,  receives  a  priest  on  his  deathbed, 
obtains  absolution,  and  dies.  The  plot  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  It 
has  brought  about  the  salvation  of  the  immortal  soul  of  the  man, 
Charles  Stuart. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  book,  with  nothing  indicated  of  the 
strong  characterization  throughout.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  set 
before  the  author  was  that  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  historical  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Ned  as  a  bon-vivant  and  as  an  ascetic.  But  she  does  it, 
and  with  a  prepossessing  result.  We  learn  that  Ned  Coleman,  Gent., 
is  by  no  means,  for  instance,  above  wearing  his  scapular,  which  he  finds 
“very  teazing”  over  his  silk  shirt,  as  his  diary  makes  clear.  Again, 
“My  tailor  has  sent  me  his  bill,”  he  writes.  “He  is  the  father  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Pepys  [the  diarist],  and  he  charges  me  prodigious,  but  the  cut 
of  my  clothes  is  now  unimpeachable.”  Moreover,  Charles’  Court  is 
scandalized  (a  fairly  difficult  achievement)  by  the  stupendous  quantity 
of  oysters  devoured  by  the  same  Mr.  Coleman.  Such  is  Mr.  Coleman 
the  bon-vivant. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Coleman  did  wear  his  scapulars, 
and,  moreover,  in  defense  of  gluttonous  oyster-eating  we  quote  his 
diary : 

“I  have  taken  counsel  of  my  confessor  as  to  the  sumptuous  re¬ 
pasts  that  I  am  now  invited  to.  It  ill  becomes  a  guest  to  refuse  dishes, 
yet  such  luxurious  living  gives  me  scruples.  ‘Is  there  any  dish  that 
your  palate  turns  from?’  he  asked,  and  I  named  oysters.  ‘Then  take 
oysters,’  he  says — ‘as  many  as  need  be  according  to  necessity.’ 

“Mr.  Evelyn  did  invite  me  today  to  eat  oysters  at  his  lodgings.  I 
have  partaken  of  a  dozen.  Madge  has  doctored  me  with  ‘Jesuit 
powder.’  ” 

It  may  be  I  have  delayed  too  long  on  the  character  of  Ned.  But, 
after  all,  Ned  constitutes  most  of  the  book.  And  he  was  charming — 
certainly  some  ladies  thought  so.  “Do  you  keep  him  away  from  yr 
lady  frens,”  his  cousin-in-law  wrote  her  husband,  “for  the  silly  thing 
hath  a  way  with  him.”  Then  she  adds,  affectionately,  “Do  not,  my 
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dear  Roger,  allow  him  to  take  you  to  church.  You  be  dul  enow  already 
in  god’e  sooth.  Yr  loving  and  devoted  wif.”  Again,  it  may  be  I  have 
dealt  too  lightly  with  one  who  is  now  “the  Venerable  Edward  Cole¬ 
man,”  but  he  was  a  light-hearted  young  man  in  spite  of  a  regrettable 
fondness  for  speechmaking.  Yet  perhaps  I  should  warn  you  against 
conceiving  of  his  gayety  as  springing  from  levity  or  an  inability  to 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  life  of  which  we  college  students  are  so 
well  aware.  (Joke.)  His  is  the  gayety  of  piety,  the  gayety  of  Mother 
Tyrwhit  who  gave  a  party  to  her  fellow  prisoners  on  the  night  before 
she  was  to  be  executed.  His  is  a  Catholic  gayety. 

But  if  Mr.  Coleman,  Gent.,  gives  us  two  vivid  and  vibrant  charac¬ 
ters  in  those  of  Ned  and  Mother  Tyrwhit,  The  Shepherd  of  Weeping- 
wold  gives  us  many.  In  the  former  we  may  say  that  the  spotlight  of 
the  author’s  attention  is  directed  upon  the  central  character,  while  the 
other  stands  more  or  less  in  the  shadows.  In  the  latter  they  all  stand 
on  the  stage  of  the  story  in  full  spotlight.  Our  attention  shifts  from  one 
to  another,  but  we  retain  a  vivid  impression  of  each. 

The  Shepherd  of  Weepingwold  is  a  tale  of  little  Brother  Kit,  the 
“singing  brother”  of  Bycross  Priory,  who  is  ordained  priest  after  a 
brief  preparation  to  fill  the  parsonage  of  the  Weepingwold  church, 
which  was  vacated  by  the  Black  Death.  Here  he  becomes  the  self- 
appointed  defender  of  the  high-spirited  Petronilla  de  Lessels,  the  last 
of  the  noble  and  impoverished  de  Lessels  whose  home  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Robert  Luffkyn,  the  affluent  grandson  of  a  former  de  Lessels 
serf.  Brother  Kit’s  interest  in  her  has  its  inception  when  a  very 
haughty  little  girl  of  nine  announces  to  him  that  she  is  Dame  Petronilla 
de  Lessels,  and  that  she  has  come  to  him  for  ghostly  counsel  on  a  very 
important  matter.  She  is  insistent  that  she  be  given  the  part  of  either 
God  or  Satan  in  the  convent  play,  and  she  has  come  that  Brother  Kit, 
now  Sir  Christopher,  intercede  for  her.  Sir  Christopher  feebly  sug¬ 
gests  that  she  be  Adam  or  Eve : 

“It  was  a  feeble  effort  but  he  was  new  to  his  task. 

“Petronilla  withdrew  her  hand. 

“  ‘Adam  was  a  poltroon  and  did  what  Eve  told  him.’  There  was 
fine  scorn  in  her  tones.  ‘And  Eve  was  greedy!’  The  scorn  was  ac¬ 
centuated.  ‘I  won’t  be  Adam  or  Eve.’  ”  So  you  can  see  with  what 
kind  of  a  young  lady  Sir  Christopher  had  to  deal.  (Had  she  lived  five 
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hundred  years  later  she  might  have  been  one  of  Michael  Arlen’s  young 
ladies.)  But  Sir  Christopher  has  the  happy  thought  that  she  be  the 
angel  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  and  thus  everything  is  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
justed. 

Seven  years  later  Petronilla  determines  to  enter  the  novitiate  at 
Gracerood  where  she  has  been  receiving  her  education.  But,  charac¬ 
teristically,  she  must  renounce  the  world  dramatically  at  a  festival 
being  held  at  Luffkynwold.  She  flees  Gracerood,  finds  clothes  lettered 
with  her  own  name  in  the  cave  of  Astrotha  the  Witch,  and  attends  the 
festival.  For  her  escapade  she  is  forbidden  to  return  to  the  convent, 
so  she  assumes  the  identity  of  the  witch,  whom  she  learns  to  be  her 
mother,  and  for  a  year  she  is  sustained  by  the  alms  of  the  hostile  towns¬ 
men  and  of  Sir  Christopher.  After  a  year  the  true  Astrotha  reappears, 
dying,  and  is  nursed  by  Petronilla,  her  daughter.  Father  Kit,  after 
administering  to  the  dying  woman,  sends  for  the  Abbess  of  Gracerood, 
whom  he  has  kept  posted  concerning  Petronilla’s  welfare.  Petronilla 
has  had  a  dire  novitiate  of  beggary,  and  is  now  received  into  the  arms 
of  the  Abbess  and  the  convent  of  Gracerood. 

There  is  a  beauty,  a  poignancy,  an  “odor  of  sanctity”  about  such 
books  as  The  Shepherd  of  W eepingwold  that  is  evident  in  the  best  of 
Miss  Dinnis’  writings,  but  much  of  which  is  lost  in  recounting  them. 
The  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  a  warm,  happy  Catholicism.  There 
is  an  inevitable  sweep  toward  truth,  toward  sacrifice,  toward  perfection. 
There  is  a  simple  grandeur  which  transcends  the  author’s  expression — 
which  is,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  perfect.  (Not  that  Miss  Dinnis 
has  any  leaning  toward  “fine  language,”  which  God  forbid ! )  Finally 
there  is  the  mysticism  of  common  things. 

It  is  in  her  short  stories  that  her  mysticism  is  most  evident.  And 
all  her  short  stories  may  be  classified  under  two  headings.  In  group 
one,  which  is  by  far  the  larger,  we  have  out-and-out  propaganda  stories 
in  which  a  conversion  is  brought  about  frequently  by  mystical  means. 
In  group  two  are  tales  of  extraordinary  happenings  that  may  be  ex¬ 
plained,  not  very  satisfactorily,  by  theories  that  are  natural  and  far¬ 
fetched,  or  most  satisfactorily  by  theories  that  are  supernatural  and 
simple.  But  this  is  a  particularly  ugly  classification  of  some  delight¬ 
ful  tales,  but  then  classification  is  always  unpleasant.  An  Atmospheric 
Effect  falls  under  the  second  heading. 
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A  young  couple,  compelled  to  leave  a  large  and  costly  home  for  a 
small  suburban  dwelling,  The  Hermitage ,  find  themselves  extraor¬ 
dinarily  content.  Here  is  a  peace  and  happiness  they  have  never 
known  before.  A  friend  gives  them  an  ancient  manuscript  which  treats 
of  the  history  of  a  holy  hermit  who  lived  in  a  hut  near  the  spot  where 
now  stands  their  own  home.  Evicted  from  his  much-loved  hermitage, 
the  anchorite  vowed  he  would  pray  for  those  who  lived  in  the  place 
which  he  was  leaving.  Thus  is  explained  the  present  charm  of  The 
Hermitage. 

Such  is  Miss  Dinnis’  mysticism.  Let  us  call  it  a  common-sense 
acceptance  of  the  miraculous.  It  is  nothing  vague  and  fearful.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  vividly  gay,  as  all  the  mysticism  of  common  things. 

However,  of  late  Miss  Dinnis  has  been  tending  towards  an  over¬ 
use  of  this  mysticism,  a  too-obvious  application  to  obtain  too-obvious 
ends.  She  has  steeped  herself  in  what  is  ecclesiastical  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  she  has  forgotten  to  look  outside.  After  her  conversion  she 
was  an  eager  young  crusader  exulting  in  her  new-found  Truth  and 
striving  to  share  her  happiness  and  religion  with  those  less  fortunate 
than  she;  but  now  she  has  comfortably  settled  herself  into  a  life-re¬ 
spectability,  into  a  round  of  churches,  prelates  and  Christmas  Cribs. 
We  are  apt  to  consider  her  as  a  peaceful  and  esteemed  parishioner, 
watching  from  her  suburban  piazza  (do  they  have  piazzas  in  England?) 
happenings  within  her  parish  circle,  and  dutifully  narrating  them  in 
her  short  stories.  It  is  all  very  good,  of  course,  but  Miss  Dinnis  has 
shown  herself  capable  of  doing  more. 

But  I  am  probably  maligning  her,  and  if  I  am  I  feel  regrettably 
lighthearted  about  my  culpability.  I  know  that  Miss  Dinnis  will  not 
mind  (for  is  she  not  a  mystic,  and  a  merry  one?)  and  I  hope  that 
neither  will  anyone  else.  For  only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Enid 
Dinnis  can  fully  appreciate  the  injustice  done  her  by  this  paper,  and 
they  will  dismiss  it  with  a  snort.  (I  think  I’m  getting  out  of  this 
pretty  cleverly ! )  But  for  those  who  know  her  not,  let  me  fling  this 
final  shot: 

If  you  would  acquaint  yourself  with  what  is  Catholic  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  novel,  read  Enid  Dinnis ! 


MOUNTAINY  SINGER 

A  Note  on  Joseph  Campbell 

Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick 


T 

jf  o  those  of  us  who  have  been  educated  away  from 
the  culture  of  Ireland,  but  who  recognize  in  it  a  patrimony  which  we 
have  unhappily  lost,  the  spirit  of  the  Gael  is  a  flame  lighting  dark 
places,  places  we  know  to  conceal  splendid,  intimate  treasures  which 
have  been  lost  to  us  in  the  blindness  of  hate  and  ignorance. 

It  is  of  this  hidden  Ireland  of  the  Gael,  mother  and  lover  of  peasant 
and  poet  and  priest,  naked,  terrible,  austere,  that  Joseph  Campbell 
sings  : 

I  am  the  mountainy  singer — 

The  voice  of  the  peasant’s  dream, 

The  cry  of  the  wind  on  the  wooded  hill, 

The  leap  of  the  fish  in  the  stream. 


Quiet  and  love  I  sing — 

The  earn  on  the  mountain  crest, 

The  cailin  in  her  lover’s  arms, 

The  child  at  its  mother’s  breast. 

Beauty  and  peace  I  sing — 

The  fire  on  the  open  hearth, 

The  cailleach  spinning  at  her  wheel, 
The  plough  in  the  broken  earth. 

Travail  and  pain  I  sing — 

The  bride  on  the  childing  bed, 

The  dark  man  laboring  at  his  rhymes, 
The  ewe  in  the  lambing  shed. 
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Sorrow  and  death  I  sing — 

The  cancer  come  on  the  corn, 

The  fisher  lost  in  the  mountain  loch, 

The  cry  at  the  mouth  of  morn. 

No  other  life  I  sing, 

For  I  am  sprung  of  the  stock 
That  broke  the  hilly  land  for  bread, 

And  built  the  nest  in  the  rock! 

To  define  what  is  meant  by  the  “Gaelic”  note  of  poetry,  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  and  how  such  a  phrase,  such  a  song,  such  a  word,  is  Irish, 
would  be  an  extremely  difficult  task.  To  differentiate  between  peasant 
poetry  and  the  poetry  of  the  Irish  peasant,  is  to  analyze  a  fundamental, 
elemental  passion,  the  very  content  of  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  alien  to  the  life  and  emotion  of  the  reader.  And  so,  to  recognize  the 
Gaelic  characteristic  of  Campbell’s  song,  one  must  experience  it  for 
oneself.  To  be  sure,  manifestations  of  the  peculiarly  Irish  nature  of 
this  poetry  may  be  pointed  out.  Thus,  it  is  startling  and  intimate,  it 
is  possessed  of  a  certain  wildness : 

i  i  I  ' 

9  *  it  •  i 

Kneeling  down  in  the  dark 
She  travailed  without  a  cry, 

And  gave  him  the  mothering  kiss 
Between  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

j { ' 1 ! | ■ '  |  !!|j;[I'!j'!!||!;:f|  l"l||:!|M 

It  is  earthy,  and  rough,  primitive,  and  warm.  It  is  the  poetry  of  ter¬ 
rible  headlands,  of  still  waters,  and  fields  of  corn, 

“aching  to  be  pulled” 

In  “Mearing  Stones a  prose  work,  Campbell  describes  the  darkness 
fallen  over  the  earth  in  the  region  of  Donegal ;  it  is  the  gloom  of  hills 
and  bog,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  brilliant  sunlight.  And  as  he 
suggests,  this  darkness  and  sudden  brilliance  seems  significantly  sym¬ 
bolic  of  Ireland — of  her  awful  sorrow,  and  the  vivid  strength  of  her 
Faith. 

It  is  this  two-fold  aspect  of  Ireland  which  renders  her  singularly 
Gaelic.  And  it  is  this  Ireland  of  austere  sorrow  and  sublime  Faith 
that  genuine  Irish  poetry  sings. 

Many  classic  peoples  have  seen  in  the  stars  the  forms  of  various 
creatures,  their  skies  fill  with  children  born  of  fervent  imagination,  but 
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invariably  these  children  are  born,  or  have  grown,  cold  and  aloof.  The 
Irish,  too,  have  peopled  their  skies  with  children,  born  not  so  much  of 
the  imagination,  but  of  passion : 

Cuchullain,  sitting  at  a  feast, 

Said  to  his  servant,  Laeg: 

Go  out. 

Search  the  stars  of  the  air, 

And  tell  me  when  midnight  comes. 

/  have  searched  the  stars  of  the  air. 

I  have  seen  the  moon  only  a  day  old; 

The  blue  Spear  of  Aonghus  above  the  wood; 

Dias,  the  Wheat-Ear,  in  the  Gleaner’s  hand; 

The  Breasts  of  Credhe; 

The  three  Leaps  of  the  Doe — 

But  midnight  found  me  asleep. 

You  are  drunk,  Laeg. 

Not  drunk  with  common  ale,  Cuchullain, 

But  with  a  headier  brew — 

The  white  mead  of  the  stars. 

Subtler  it  is  than  a  woman’s  look, 

Softer  than  the  crying  of  April  lambs, 

Sweeter  than  ling  honey. 

A  poet  makes  a  poor  servant,  Laeg. 

The  Irish  have  seen  in  the  wildness  of  the  stars : 

The  Three  Leaps  of  the  Doe 
The  Breasts  of  Credhe 
and  have  drunk  of  their  white  mead : 

Subtler  it  is  than  a  woman’s  look 
Softer  than  the  crying  of  April  lambs. 

The  intimacy  of  the  Gael  demonstrates  itself  in  unusual  fashions. 
Frequently,  in  the  almost  abrupt  association  of  nature  with  human  love 
and  sorrow,  which  sees  in  black  valley,  cold  moon,  and  the  cloud  of 
crying  gulls:  days  of  life,  their  pain,  silence,  desolation.  Often,  too, 
this  sudden  intimacy  is  wrought  into  Irish  song  in  an  indefinable,  yet 
very  definite,  manner : 

Night,  and  I  travelling. 

An  open  door  by  the  wayside. 

Throwing  out  a  shaft  of  warm,  yellow  light. 
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A  whiff  of  peat-smoke; 

A  gleam  of  delf  on  the  dresser  within; 

A  woman’s  voice  crooning,  as  if  to  a  child. 

I  pass  on  into  the  darkness. 

To  the  Irish  has  been  given  a  very  extraordinary  grace.  It  is  the 
faculty  of  peculiar  insight,  which  sees  in  women,  children,  falling 
water,  and  the  whisper  of  ferns’  tongues,  the  final,  ultimate  significance 
of  each.  It  is  as  though  theirs  was  the  grace  of  seeing  man  and  nature 
in  all  the  primal  nakedness  in  which  God  created  them.  No  veils  in¬ 
terpose  between  their  eyes  and  the  wonder  of  God’s  glory.  And  this  is 
the  wildness  of  Irish  poetry,  its  austerity,  and  strength — that  it  per¬ 
ceives  the  awful  significance  of  the  lowliest  and  the  most  high  of  God’s 
creatures. 

And  because  of  his  nearness  to  God,  the  Gael  shares  His  Charity. 
Not  that  love,  human  and  divine,  has  not  moulded  the  minds  of  other 
peoples,  but  the  charity  of  the  Gael,  of  his  innermost  being  is,  like 
him,  unique  in  its  every  manifestation.  It  is  the  fount  from  which  he  de¬ 
rives  his  strength,  his  Faith.  It  makes  him  to  see  in  beggar  and 
wanderer,  Christ : 

Every  shuiler  is  Christ, 

Then  be  not  hard  or  cold: 

The  bit  that  goes  for  Christ 
Will  come  a  hundred-fold. 

The  ear  upon  your  corn 
Will  burst  before  its  time: 

Your  roots  will  yield  a  crop 
Without  manure  or  lime. 

And  every  sup  you  give 
To  crutch  him  on  his  way 
Will  fill  your  churn  with  milk, 

And  choke  your  barn  with  hay. 

Then  when  the  shuiler  begs, 

Be  neither  hard  nor  cold; 

The  share  that  goes  to  Cnrist 
Will  come  a  hundred-fold. 

It  renders  his  humility  profound,  a  willing  servant  of  Christ.  It 
pervades  his  mind,  making  them,  too,  partakers  in  His  love. 
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I  am  the  gilly  of  Christ, 

The  mate  of  Mary’s  Son; 

I  run  the  roads  at  seeding  time, 

And  when  the  harvest’s  done. 

I  sleep  among  the  hills, 

The  heather  is  my  bed; 

I  dip  the  termon-well  for  drink, 

And  pull  the  sloe  for  bread. 

No  eye  has  ever  seen  me, 

But  shepherds  hear  me  pass, 

Singing  at  fall  of  even 
Along  the  shadowed  grass. 

The  beetle  is  my  bellman, 

The  meadow-fire  my  guide, 

The  bee  and  bat  my  ambling  nags 
When  I  have  need  to  ride. 

All  know  me  only  the  Stranger, 

Who  sits  on  the  Saxon’s  height; 

He  burned  the  bacache’s  little  house 
On  last  Saint  B rigid’s  Night. 

He  sups  off  silver  dishes, 

And  drinks  in  a  golden  horn, 

But  he  will  wake  a  wiser  man 
Upon  the  Judgment  Mornl 

I  am  the  Gilly  of  Christ, 

The  mate  of  Mary’s  Son; 

I  run  the  roads  at  seeding  time, 

And  when  the  harvest’s  done. 

The  seed  I  sow  is  lucky, 

The  com  I  reap  is  red, 

And  who  so  sings  the  Gill’s  rann 
Will  never  cry  for  bread. 

If  Joseph  Campbell  is  not  remembered  as  a  distinguished  poet,  it 
does  not  matter.  But  we  should  like  to  have  him  remembered — for 
the  song  he  sings  of,  if  not  for  his  song.  For  the  love  he  bore  the  Gael, 
for  his  poetry  that  is  genuinely  representative,  for  his  protest  against 
the  mockery  of  Ireland’s  ancient  culture — we  would  have  him  remem¬ 
bered. 
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“Oh  ye  without  sin 
Cast  the  first  stone”; 

And  see,  the  woman 
Went  her  way  alone. 

What  does  the  runner  pant,  running  with  the  thorn  pressed  in  his  ankle 
running  while  the  earth’s  salt  feeds  on  his  feet  ? 

“Never  shall  I  run  again?”  he  says,  “for  the  wounds  rankle 
and  bitter  is  the  heat.” 

“Never  shall  I  run,”  but  in  the  white  hour  of  the  dawn,  the  cold-sweated 
runner  is  running  and  the  bramble  feeds  on  his  side. 

“Lord,  let  me  loose  from  the  running,  for  the  sore  is  fretted 
and  the  wound  is  wide.” 

For  what  garland  does  the  runner  run,  mid  the  strong  misshapen  trees  and  the  brier 
stern  at  the  fen’s  brink  and  the  tarn’s  gloom, 

and  stretches  his  hand  to?  To  thee,  thornless  rose  and  fleet  gesture  of  fire 
oh  bright  death’s  bloom ! 

It  is  the  Bacchus-brilliant,  beaten-of-the-wine-gods’-metal 
trillium  he  has  captured  and  cast  down  again, 

leaving  to  his  hand  only  the  swamp-stench,  and  the  fallen  petal 
and  the  emptiness  of  pain. 

“Oh  ye  without  sin 
Cast  the  first  stone”; 

And  see,  still  the  runner 
Runs  his  way  alone- 
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f  all  the  modernized  cities  of  China,  Shanghai 
alone  remains  a  city  of  mystery  and  intrigue.  The  casual  traveler  is 
aware  of  the  hurrying  rickshaws,  screaming  coolies,  broad  avenues 
and  sly,  shadowy  alleys.  But  he  seldom  knows  the  real  Shanghai,  that 
is  yellow  like  the  sullen  dragon  on  its  pennants,  restless  and  threaten¬ 
ing.  Strange  things  happen  in  Shanghai. 

It  was  a  Shanghai  tale  that  drifted  over  to  us  in  Hankow  as  we 
sat  sipping  lemonades  with  that  famous  raconteur,  Mrs.  Templeton, 
on  the  glassed-in  terraces  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  There  she  was — a  ram¬ 
rod  back,  rather  forbidding  equine  nostrils,  a  generous  mouth  and  a 
strategic  chin.  Next  to  her,  Lady  Blair — nervous,  birdlike  in  gesture 
and  movement;  and  across  from  us  a  little  English  girl — Madeline 
Elton,  I  think, — one  of  those  colorless  blondes  whom  parents  sent  to 
the  Orient  and  acquaintances,  I  fancied,  consign  to  still  warmer 
regions.  We  were  a  typically  Occidental  group,  cut  out  of  the  London 
Pictorial  and  bent  on  being  demnably  British  and  entirely  bored. 

I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Templeton’s  aristocratic  whinny  that  aroused 
me  from  a  rather  abstruse  consideration  of  how  Madeline  Elton  would 
look  if  someone  should  suddenly  endow  her  with  eyebrows. 

“It’s  an  odd  thing,”  Mrs.  Templeton  was  saying,  “but  it  was  on 
this  very  spot  that  we  met  Madame  Tso.” 

“Odd !  ”  Lady  Blair  pecked,  “Odd — my  dear !  She  literally  dropped 
in  on  us.  Broke  the  heel  of  her  pump  and  the  first  thing  we  knew  we 
were  helping  her  to  a  chair.” 

“And  to  all  the  best  things  in  Hankow — and  Dick  Buchanan,” 
Mrs.  Templeton  said.  “Well,  she  was  clever,  and  heaven  knows  there 
are  few  enough  clever  people  here.” 
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Miss  Elton  giggled  a  bit  too  agreeably.  “Oh,  do  tell  us  the  whole 
story!  Who  was  this  Madame  Tso?  I  am  positively  intrigued  if  you 
know  what  I  mean.” 

“There  is  very  little  to  tell,”  Mrs.  Templeton  began,  with  the  ob¬ 
vious  intention  of  telling  a  great  deal.  “She  was  a  red-headed  Ameri¬ 
can  who  married  a  Mandarin  and  came  here  after  he  died.  From 
Shanghai.  Everybody  knew  about  her  once.” 

“Everybody  but  us,”  Lady  Blair  sighed. 

“And  we  did  eventually.” 

I  flicked  the  ash  off  my  cigarette.  I  had  heard  of  Daisy  Tso  in 
Shanghai  and  before  that  in  a  cafe  along  the  coast.  She  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  type  of  person  I  could  imagine  being  intimate  with  the  for¬ 
midable  Mrs.  Templeton. 

“Everything  was  all  right  at  first,”  Lady  Blair  said.  “Julia  and  I 
were  frightfully  kind  to  her,  of  course — but  she  was  the  kind  of  little 
thing  one  would  be  kind  to — an  American  but  nice,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Everyone  in  Hankow  simply  adored  her — until  that  wretched 
day  at  Mowbray’s  when  she  met  Dick  Buchanan.” 

“Dick  Buchanan !  ”  Mrs.  Templeton  snorted,  “I  refuse  to  forget  it. 
Oh,  she  was  perfectly  sweet.  Of  course.  She  always  was.  But  did 
you  ever  notice  the  way  red-haired  people  are  when  they  are  surprised 
and  a  little  angry?  As  if  some  of  the  red  had  trickled  into  their  eyes. 
Well,  that  was  the  way  Daisy  Tso  looked  when  she  saw  Dick  Buchanan 
over  the  tea  things.  But  I  needn’t  have  worried  about  it — only  I  felt 
so  protective  of  her  somehow.  Then  she  waved  at  him,  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew  they  were  off  down  the  terrace  together  and  Mrs.  Mow¬ 
bray  was  glaring  at  me — as  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it.” 

Lady  Blair  ruffled  her  boa.  “If  it  had  only  stopped  with  Mrs. 
Mowbray.  But  my  dear,  it  was  contagious.  Within  a  week  positively 
the  whole  of  Hankow  was  engaged  in  a  glaring  contest  with  prizes  for 
the  winners.  I  felt  like  something  out  of  an  aquarium.” 

“And  you  looked  it,”  Mrs.  Templeton  said.  “But  it  was  disconcert¬ 
ing.  Here  we  were — Hanna  and  I — foisting  Daisy  Tso  on  Hankow  so¬ 
ciety,  such  as  it  is,  and  knowing  only  too  much  about  her  after  Stella 
Mowbray  got  through.  Oh,  we  knew  enough.  I  was  so  excited  that  I 
actually  sat  down  and  wrote  my  sister  in  Shanghai  about  it — hadn’t 
written  her  in  years — and  you  should  have  seen  the  letter  I  got  from 
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her!  All  about  how  Daisy  Tso  came  to  Shanghai  and  how  Dick 
Buchanan  had  deserted  her,  and - ” 

“Buchanan?”  Miss  Elton  gasped — “But  I  thought  you  said - ” 

Mrs.  Templeton  quelled  her.  “I  did.  She  was  everywhere  with 
him  except  when  she  was  lunching  with  Chinamen  God  knows  where. 
But  he  had  deserted  her  all  right  after  he  had  brought  her  here  years 
ago.  That’s  why  I  was  surprised  when  they  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment.” 

“When  you  announced  their  engagement,  dear,”  Lady  Blair  said. 

“Well,  what  if  P did?  It  was  the  first  sensible  suggestion  I  had 
heard  from  you  in  a  long  time.  Easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  you 
know.  I  wasn’t  playing  any  double  game.  I  told  her  what  I  thought 
was  best  for  her,  and  it  wasn’t  complimentary.  We  had  a  nasty  row 
and  I  asked  her  point  blank  when  she  was  leaving.  ‘When  I  pay  my 
debts,’  she  said.  Debts!  I  knew  what  she  meant  all  right  after¬ 
wards.  Well,  we  made  plans  for  the  wedding — five  hundred  guests  in 
the  main  ballroom  and  all  those  vulgar  Americanisms  that  betrayed 
her.  She  made  all  the  plans.  Buchanan  didn’t,  you  may  be  sure.  He 
had  no  money.  Been  living  on  the  Mowbrays  for  a  year.  Whatever 
he  got  after  that  was  from  Daisy,  and  she  didn’t  stint  him.  I  know. 
She  showed  me  her  check  book  .  . .  money,  money,  money,  and  most  of 
it  for  him.  She  seemed  so  anxious  to  marry  him  that  I  was  beginning 
to  get  frightened.  I  had  visions  of  her  leaving  him  at  the  altar  or 
whatever  it  is  they  do  in  the  cinema.” 

“It  seemed  rather  pathetic  to  me,”  Lady  Blair  said,  “after  all  he 
had  done  to  her !  ” 

Mrs.  Templeton’s  martial  form  quivered.  She  looked  at  Lady 
Blair  sternly  and  went  on  with  her  story. 

“I  went  through  Daisy’s  affairs  with  her  the  night  before  her  wed¬ 
ding.  She  had  settled  everything  in  China,  sold  all  the  old  Mandarin’s 
property  and  had  it  in  American  bank  notes  along  with  her  American 
passport.  She  pointed  to  them  when  I  came  in.  ‘That’s  I,  Julia,’  she 
said,  ‘All  packed  up  and  ready  to  go.  That’s  all  my  pay  for  fifteen 
years  in  Shanghai.  I’m  all  American  now.  I  haven’t  a  thing  of  China 
left  in  me  except  the  memory,  and  tomorrow  I  shall  pack  that  up  and 
send  it  back.’  She  laughed  strangely.  ‘I’m  going  home  white — all 
white.’  She  paused  for  a  moment  and  fingered  the  bills  lovingly. 
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‘Do  you  pay  your  debts,  Julia  ?’  I  was  a  bit  surprised,  as  you  may  sup¬ 
pose.  I  told  her  that  I  believed  I  did.  ‘Odd,’  she  said,  ‘how  few  people 
pay  their  debts — all  of  them,  the  good  ones  and  the  bad.  That  is  all 
that  I  learned  here.  I’m  going  to  pay  mine.’  ” 

“Well,  the  next  day  was  the  wedding,  and  you  may  believe  that  I 
spent  a  sleepless  night  before  it.  I  was  awakened  at  three.  You  know 
how  you  feel  in  the  Orient?  Never  quite  sure  that  the  Chinese  are 
what  they  seem,  always  afraid  of  something  sinister  and  bewildering? 
Then  you  can  fancy  how  I  felt  when  I  saw  a  little  yellow  figure  crossing 
the  courtyard  in  the  eerie  dawn,  and  Daisy  waving  to  him  for  a  moment 
from  the  balcony.  I  have  picked  up  a  little  Cantonese  from  the  ser¬ 
vants  and  I  was  able  to  make  out  what  they  were  saying,  although 
Daisy  was  almost  whispering  across  the  intervening  space : 

‘You  will  be  ready?’ 

‘I  will,’  he  said. 

‘And  all  the  arrangements  made  ?’ 

‘The  debt  will  be  paid.’  She  went  in. 

“I  suppose  I  looked  a  haggard  mess  in  the  morning.  I  certainly 
felt  like  one.  All  that  day  the  only  thought  in  my  mind  was  ‘What 
will  she  do?’  I  half  expected  to  see  the  hotel  thronged  with 
Shanghai  cutthroats.  I  dreaded  the  time  when  the  guests  must  arrive. 
When  I  was  dressing  Daisy  for  her  wedding  that  afternoon  I  fancied 
all  sorts  of  horrible  things,  and  she  helped  my  imagination.  She 
seemed  triumphant  somehow — not  exactly  a  shy,  nervous  bride  any¬ 
how.  A  new  Boxer  uprising.  We  would  all  be  slain.  I  was  dressing 
her  for  her  grave.  Foolish.  But  what  power  had  she  over  these 
Chinese  of  whose  race  she  had  been  almost  one?  I  did  not  know.” 

“Have  you  ever  been  all  worked  up  for  something  to  happen,  and 
nothing  does  ?  That  was  the  way  with  me  all  that  day — ready,  ready, 
and  then — nothing.  They  were  married.  No  dirks  in  the  groom’s 
back  or  any  of  those  ghastly  things  that  I  was  almost  beginning  to 
hope  for.  No  bandits  armed  to  the  teeth  rushing  in  suddenly.  It  got 
so,  by  the  time  the  reception  came,  I  was  praying  that  something 
would  happen.  I  knew  that  it  must — it  must  all  mean  something 
Well,  it  did,  but  not  what  I  expected.” 

“It  was  nearly  midnight.  The  boat  that  was  to  take  them  away 
was  already  tooting  down  at  the  dock.  I  don’t  know  when  I  have 
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heard  anything  so  pleasant  as  that  boat  tooting  at  the  dock.  The 
reception  had  been  a  success.  They  were  actually  going.  And  nothing 
embarrassing  had  occurred.  A  magnificent  affair,  almost  barbaric,  but 
it  fitted  Daisy  somehow — coolies  in  crimson  silk,  Javanese  tumblers 
and  Tibetan  swordsmen,  and  Daisy  herself  in  a  black  evening  gown 
with  the  only  color  about  her  the  high,  flaming  hair  like  a  turban  or 
a  crown.” 

“It  was  getting  late.  Daisy  and  I  held  something  of  a  triumphant 
procession  down  the  hall.  She  whispered  to  me,  ‘Am  I  pale,  dear?’ 
She  was.  Frightfully  pale,  and  her  hand  on  my  arm  was  cold.  Then 
Dick  Buchanan  saw  us — and  so  did  everyone  in  the  room.” 

“Dick  had  been  drinking  too  heavily,  of  course.  He  swayed 
slightly  and  laughed.  There  he  was,  all  foolish,  inane  gestures  with 
the  half-empty  champagne  glass  dangling  in  his  hand  and  Daisy  rigid 
beside  him.  He  laughed  again.” 

“  ‘S’pose  we’ll  be  getting  along,  what?  Blamed  boat  go  without 
us.  Be  alone,  eh?  Haven’t  been  alone  for  a  long  time — demned  long 
time.  Gotta  get  your  wraps.  Gotta  go  now.’  ” 

“Daisy  looked  at  him.  The  ballroom  was  terribly  quiet;  the 
orchestra  waited  for  a  signal  to  play.  Daisy  walked  to  one  of  the 
tables  and  took  up  a  glass  of  champagne.  She  sipped  it  slowly.  Then 
she  turned  and  looked  at  him  again.  ‘We’re  not  going  anywhere, 
Dick.’  ” 

“He  choked  on  his  drink.  ‘What — what  do  you  mean?’  ” 

“She  glanced  around  the  room.  She  wanted  them  to  see.  Then 
she  spoke  to  him  in  a  cold,  metallic  voice  and  everybody  heard.” 

“  ‘We’re  not  going  anywhere,  Dick.  That’s  all.  Isn’t  it  enough 
that  we  came  together?  We’re  not  going  back  the  same  way.  You 
can’t  go  back  the  same  way.  It’s  always  different,  Dick — always.  Now 
I’m  going  alone.  I’m  going  home  alone.’  ” 

“He  stared  at  her  stupidly.  ‘Don’t  you  understand?  You’re 
through.  I’m  deserting  you.  See — only  one  ticket — and  it’s  mine.  I 
have  paid  my  debts  and  I  have  made  you  pay  yours.  It’s  a  wonderful 
thing  to  pay  debts,  Dick.  I  have  paid  so  many  I  know.  And  this  is 
the  first  you  have  ever  paid.’  ” 

“He  rallied  somewhat,  reached  out  his  hand  to  her,  ‘Then — what 
did  you  marry  me  for?’  ” 
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“  ‘Because  you  owed  me  something.  I  wanted  you  to  give  it  back 
to  me  because  you  took  it.  You  gave  it,  Dick.  Don’t  you  see — I’m  an 
American  again.  You  made  me  an  American.  I’m  going  home !  ’  ” 

For  a  moment  they  stood  there  silent.  At  last  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  him.  ‘Good  bye,  Dick.’  He  answered  and  she  was  gone.  I 
never  saw  her  again.” 

Miss  Elton  stood  up  suddenly.  I  was  amazed  at  the  decision  of 
her  gesture — as  if  she  were  fleeing.  Then  she  stopped  for  a  moment 
and  spoke. 

“And  Buchanan.  What  happened  to  him?” 

“That’s  really  the  proper  end  to  the  story.  He  followed  her 
down  to  the  wharf.  She  knew  he  would.  In  fact  she  waved  to  him 
from  the  deck  when  he  stood  there  crying  out  to  her  not  to  leave  him 
here — not  here.  There  was  a  group  of  Chinamen  from  Shanghai  there, 
too — and  a  junk.  It  went  off  mysteriously  from  the  dock  when  the 
great  liner  had  gone — and  Dick  Buchanan  never  came  back  to  Hankow. 
That’s  all.” 

Madeline  Elton  stood  there  silent.  Even  Lady  Blair  did  not 
move.  It  was  a  long  pause.  For  the  first  time  it  came  to  me  how  like 
a  statue  Madeline  was,  or  something  exquisitely  white  and  fine,  like 
an  old  porcelain.  There  was  an  unexpected  tragedy  about  her  now 
that  made  me  realize  that  all  that  had  seemed  colorless  about  her 
was  not  that  at  all,  but  a  certain  whiteness — a  kind  of  transparent 
exquisiteness.  Strange  how  a  gesture  will  transform  a  person  before 
your  eyes.  And  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  like  that,  too — clear 
and  white. 

“But  why  did  she  do  all  that?  Why  all  that?  It  seems  so  futile.” 

“Because,  my  dear,”  Mrs.  Templeton  said,  “Because  one  cannot 
be  of  two  races.  Because  all  those  fifteen  years  here  had  not  made 
her  forget.  Because  every  day  of  them  had  been  spent  in  the  horror 
of  life  with  those  who  were  not  her  own,  and  in  the  hope  that  a  day 
would  come  when  she  could  make  the  one  who  had  caused  her  all  that 
long  agony,  pay  back — his  debt.  And  he  did.  Strange  things  happen 
in  Shanghai.” 

Madeline  Elton  went  over  to  Mrs.  Templeton.  She  touched  her 
hand.  “Thank  you,”  she  said. 

“There,”  Mrs,  Templeton  said  when  she  was  gone,  “that’s  done.” 
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Lady  Blair  tapped  her  with  the  feathers  of  her  fan.  “Oh,  you 
horrible,  horrible  old  woman,”  she  said. 

I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  amazement. 

“Please,”  I  asked,  “What  does  it  all  mean  ?” 

“Goosy,”  Mrs.  Templeton  laughed.  “I  saw  Daisy  Tso  only  twice 
in  my  life — the  day  her  slipper  broke  and  once  at  Mowbray’s.  But 
wasn’t  it  a  superb  fiction?  And  I  think  it  will  do.  Yes,  I  think  it 
will  do.” 

Lady  Blair  hopped  up,  patted  her  plumage  and  prepared  to  go. 
“It  will,  Julia.  It  always  does.” 

“But  what — ?”  I  exclaimed. 

“Oh,  you  men !  ”  Mrs.  Templeton  cried.  “You  are  so  obtuse.  Why, 
this.  Madeline  Elton  was  packing  to  go  to  Shanghai.  A  mandarin — 
plenty  of  money,  and  she  has  had  such  a  hard  time.  Anything  for 
relief,  I  suppose.  She  thought  we  didn’t  know.  Ha,  ha.  Well — I  have 
a  sister,  and  strange  things  happen  in  Shanghai.” 

We  were  at  the  terrace  door  when  Mrs.  Templeton  stopped  and 
looked  back. 

“And  she  is  rather  nice,  don’t  you  think,  Henry?” 

“Wonderful,”  I  said. 


« 


Goose  Quill 

The  pen  is  dry.  It  was  a  pointed  feather 
Caught  from  the  wild-goose  in  a  stormy  sky: 

It  could  not  write  fair  things.  I  wonder  whether 
It  is  not  better  dry. 

Only  it  cut  with  sharp  design  the  lightning 
And  the  crisp  edges  of  the  stinging  air. 

It  hastened  my  taut  hand  to  them.  It  was  frightening 
To  find  them  written  there. 

I  fought  with  tears,  and  I  cajoled  with  laughter 
And  rose  betimes  to  hymn  the  sweets  of  morn. 

But  there  it  wrote,  “Shrill  clouds  I  follow  after; 

On  the  wild-branch  was  I  born.” 

It  was  a  weapon,  deadly,  keen  and  darted. 

It  pricked  me  deep.  I  cast  it  to  the  floor. 

But  now  it  is  dry  and  I  am  merry  hearted, — 

Strange,  I  can  sing  no  more. 


— Harry  MacHiuggert. 


THAT  NAME  COMPLEX 

Arthur  MacGillivray 


Once  upon  a  time  our  great-grandfathers  tilled  the  soil  and 
mopped  the  brow,  not  for  a  moment  wishing  that  their  names  were 
different  from  those  which  they  had  received  one  day  long  ago  at  the 
baptismal  fount  in  the  little  wooden  church.  It  was  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  perhaps,  an  age  of  homely  satisfaction,  of  proud  mustachios 
and  hoopskirts.  But  now,  if  you  were  handicapped  with  the  name 
of  Alphonsus  Ignatius  Dumbwaiter,  do  you  think  you  would  have  the 
same  chance  in  life  as  your  friend  across  the  street?  Would  you  be 
respected  as  you  now  are  or  would  people  be  casting  sidelong  glances 
at  you  and  saying  to  themselves,  “And  they  call  this  thing  Love!” 
Now  of  course,  if  they  did  call  this  thing  Love,  it  might  be  better, 
for  as  I  think  of  it,  Love  itself  is  not  such  a  bad  name.  Imagine  the 
youthful  happiness  and  placid  bliss  the  passing  acquaintances  of  the 
person  owning  that  cognomen  would  have  when  they  eagerly  announced 
to  their  confidante  or  private  confessor  that  while  casually  walking 
along  the  street,  completely  unaware  of  passer-by,  automobiles  or 
Western  Union  messengers — Love  came  along. 

Yes,  I  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  names  hold  a  certain 
fascination  for  us.  Who  of  us  has  not  stood  spellbound  before  our 
favorite  theatre  gazing  and  gaping,  while  in  fancy  the  letters  of  our 
name  slowly  rose  in  glittering  succession  upon  the  marquee?  Then 
the  jostling  of  a  passer-by — and  the  fuse  blew  out. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment.  Yet  for  that  brief  fantasia  there  can 
be  no  denying  that  we  were  far  away  in  the  land  of  Broadway,  so 
powerful  is  the  spell  of  the  Mazdas.  And  if  we  were  not,  then  the 
age  of  youth  has  disappeared  beyond  the  horizon,  and  our  tap-dancing 
days  are  over  forever. 

However,  there  may  be  some  of  us  who  are  just  a  wee  bit  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  our  names — family  and  Christian — with  the  rhythm  of 
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them,  the  humpty-dumpty  rhythm  of  them.  Now  I  myself  cannot 
complain,  it  is  true,  having  been  blessed  with  perfect  dactyls,  nor  can 
a  poet  who  boasts  the  rhythm  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  But  in 
the  name  of  a  sister  of  her  clan  I  have  found  an  infinite,  rich  pathos. 
Hilda  Doolittle.  “What’s  your  name?”  “Hilda  Doolittle.”  On  hotel 
registers,  baggage,  mortgages  and  letters  of  recommendations;  on 
home-lessons,  report  cards,  checks  and  autographs,  the  same  ding- 
dongy  name,  Hilda  Doolittle.  What  a  childhood  she  must  have  had ! 
And  how  often  she  must  have  reflected  on  the  simplicity,  the  slim, 
cool  simplicity,  of  “H.  D.”  How  often  has  she  written  those  initials 
on  paper  when  her  imagination  was  high  in  the  clouds.  While  at 
school  she  threw  into  the  discard,  perhaps,  blocks  and  blocks  of  paper 
scribbled  with  plain,  “H.  D.”  After  reading  the  newspapers  she  would 
while  away  the  time  writing  across  the  margins,  “H.  D.,  H.  D.,  H.  D.” 
In  her  study,  while  in  conference  with  the  most  influential  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  or  the  most  common  laborer,  she  would  be 
marking  on  her  writing-pad  the  same  old  initials,  “H.  D.,  H.  D.,  H.  D.” 
And  so  above  her  pointed  and  exquisite  verse,  when  at  length  fame 
had  come  to  her,  appeared  those  slender  initials,  H.  D.  What  a  pity 
that  she  hadn’t  a  name  like  Alice  Meynell  or  Eva  Booth.  But  then 
she  wouldn’t  have  been  H.  D. 

Some  names  are  not  only  unrhythmic,  but — even  worse — they  are 
colorless.  No  appeal  to  the  imagination  is  found  in  the  names  of 
A1  Smith,  Henry  Ford,  Will  Rogers,  or  Herbert  Hoover.  I  might 
change  my  mind  and  say  that  the  only  thought  I  get  from  our  presi¬ 
dent’s  name  is  a  reminder  of  a  nationally  advertised  vacuum  cleaner. 
But  that’s  all.  The  name  Smith  is  the  most  common  in  the  country. 
It  contains  no  rhythm — Smith,  Smith,  Smith — it  is  rasping — Smith, 
Smith,  Smith — it  is  colorless,  unromantic,  and  makes  one  feel  the  least 
bit  uncomfortable.  Really,  I  don’t  mean  to  make  myself  an  enemy 
of  the  Smith  clan,  for  I  am  harbored  among  them.  My  mother’s  name 
was  Smith.  But  I  mean  to  show  the  lack  of  rhythm  in  some  of  our 
American  names.  And  by  American  I  mean  Italian,  Irish,  German, 
Jewish,  English,  Scotch,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  as  many 
others  as  you  can  recall. 

Now  that  I  have  politely  torn  the  name  of  Smith  from  the  wall 
of  those  who  love  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  rhythm  of  the  common 
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place,  I  presume  that  I  am  justified  in  showing  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain.  In  fact,  I  think  that  I  ought  to.  Take  for  instance  the 
names  of  members  of  both  sexes,  Richard  and  Dorothy.  Offhand, 
I  can  think  of  no  married  couple  who  employ  these  names  when  they 
address  each  other.  Nevertheless,  both  names  are  rhythmic  and  color¬ 
ful.  Richard  has  a  swing  about  it  that  makes  us  love  it  more — and 
more  than  ever.  Richard  means  rich-hearted,  powerful ;  and  when  we 
hear  the  name  Richard,  we  think,  I  hope,  of  that  illustrious  gentleman 
of  the  lion’s  heart.  And  then,  the  name  Dorothy,  or  Dorothea,  which 
means  the  gift  of  God.  To  me  it  pictures  a  sensible,  sweet,  unsophis¬ 
ticated,  pleasure-loving,  intelligent  girl,  or,  if  you  are  older,  woman. 
It  symbolizes  all  that  a  woman  should  be,  the  near  perfection  of  man’s 
conception  of  his  ideal.  But,  of  course,  for  “Dorothy”  you  may  supply 
another  name.  These  are  rhythms  unheard  by  the  ear,  and  known  only 
to  the  heart. 

Those  men  who  are  in  the  public  eye  at  present  and  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  possess  magical  names  are  not  so  many.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman,  S.  S.  Van  Dine,  Knute  Rockne,  and  Babe  Ruth  are  so  blessed. 
Do  you  see  the  authority  and  the  humor  behind  the  name  of  Cadman, 
the  mystery  and  the  steamship  strength  behind  the  name  of  Van  Dine, 
the  good  fellowship  and  the  rough-and-ready  exterior  of  Rockne,  and 
the  “socko  bambino”  cocksureness  of  the  Babe? 

So  it  is  a  truism  that  the  attractive  cannot  be  repulsive  to  us. 
That  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  many  of  our  cinema  stars  decided 
that  their  names  needed  a  change  for  the  better.  Consider  the  names 
Gladys  Smith,  Richard  Van  Mattimore,  Louise  Dantzler,  Greta  Gus- 
taffson,  Lucille  Le  Souer,  and  Ramon  Samaniegos.  Would  you  smil¬ 
ingly  give  your  fifty-cent  piece  to  the  box  office  girl  if  you  knew  that 
the  picture,  “The  Flesh  and  the  Devil,”  featured  Greta  Gustaffson? 
I  doubt  it.  Yet  if  you  knew  that  Greta  Garbo  was  appearing  in 
“Inspiration,”  you  would  be  half-running,  half-skipping,  half-washed, 
half-dressed,  in  order  to  moon  in  your  theater  seat,  while  the  Great 
Garbo  displayed  her  histrionic  ability.  Likewise,  you  would  not  look 
a  second  time  if  you  saw  the  billboard  attraction  of  Gladys  Smith  in 
“Kiki,”  Richard  Van  Mattimore  in  “The  Sea  God,”  Louise  Dantzler 
in  the  supporting  cast  of  “The  Royal  Family,”  Lucille  Le  Souer  in 
'‘Within  the  Law,”  or  Ramon  Samaniegos  in  “Call  of  the  Flesh.”  But 
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you  would  set  a  night  apart  in  order  to  see  Mary  Pickford,  Richard 
Arlen,  Mary  Brian,  Joan  Crawford,  or  Ramon  Novarro. 

I  wonder  how  many  times  and  how  often  advertising  people  have 
sought  the  illusive  and  inexpressible  for  the  name  of  their  product, 
which  would  tell  the  world  just  what  they  had  for  sale  and  how  good  it 
was.  Take  notice  of  the  billboards  when  you  fly  by  in  your  chariot, 
and  ask  yourself  if  you  could  do  any  better  in  selecting  the  name  for 
that  particular  product  than  do  the  advertising  men  themselves.  They 
are  there  shouting  to  the  mad  world  the  glories  of  Gold  Medal,  Palm¬ 
olive,  Lucky  Strike,  and  Tek.  Gold  Medal  symbolizes  the  high  quality 
of  the  product  that  puts  to  you  the  question,  “Eventually,  Why  Not 
Now?”  Palmolive  is  just  what  it  implies,  a  combination  of  “the 
choicest  palms  and  olives”  that  produce  “the  skin  you  love  to  touch.” 
Lucky  Strike  signifies  that  when  you  avoided  the  sweets  and  lighted 
your  Lucky,  yours  was  a  bit  of  good  fortune,  a  smile  from  the  gods. 
Tek  is  a  short  way  of  saying  technique,  which  implies  that  in  using 
“the  modern  toothbrush”  you  are  using  something  that  many  have 
slaved  for  in  the  realms  of  football,  baseball,  writing,  business,  and 
home-keeping.  All  these  names  are  symbols ;  they  employ  considera¬ 
tion  and  significance. 

But  let  me  say  that  whatever  your  name  may  be,  whether  you 
were  named  for  Benito  Mussolini  or  Aimee  MacPherson,  you  feel  a 
profound  reverence  for  that  name,  I  know.  Don’t  dare  allow  any  one 
to  address  you  as  “Hey,  Rube,”  “Handsome,”  or  “Buddy.”  Now 
“Buddy,”  of  course,  is  a  bit  different.  Personally,  I  have  a  quiet  peace¬ 
fulness  of  what  we  fondly  term  “soul”  (only  I  frankly  don’t  know 
exactly  what  it  is)  when  someone  calls  me  “Buddy.”  Every  time  I 
hear  the  name  I  think  of  the  buddies  that  went  across  to  live  in  the 
same  holes,  to  eat  the  same  “grub,”  to  die  in  the  same  dirty  ditches. 
Yet  when  I  am  called  “Buddy,”  I  feel  like  saying,  “He  isn’t  calling  me. 
My  name  isn’t  Buddy.  I’m  not  his  Buddy.  I  don’t  even  know  the 
fellow.  But  I  like  him  for  saying  it.”  And  in  the  same  way  you  should 
say  to  yourself,  “Even  though  my  name  is  Alphonsus  Ignatius  Dumb¬ 
waiter,  I  shall  stick  it  out.  I  shall  allow  no  one  to  call  me  “Hand¬ 
some,”  or  “Rube.”  And  maybe  after  I’ve  made  a  fortune  selling 
doughnut  holes,  I  shall  have  nerve  enough  to  call  myself  “Al.”  Oh! 
the  pity  of  it !  That  name  complex. 


PRINDLE’S  COMMAND 

Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick 


T 

.JLhe  “Devon”  ran  along  smoothly  in  the  breeze. 
Her  prow  cut  the  water  cleanly  and  deep,  with  no  plunging  motion, 
but  straight-on,  in  a  smooth,  even  line.  The  wind  which  drove  her 
was  steady,  ruffling  the  sea  into  suggestion  of  foamy  beads.  The 
“Devon”  spread  all  sails  and  they,  bellied  out  to  catch  every  breath 
of  breeze,  drove  her  along  briskly,  without  strain,  neatly  and  quietly. 

She  lay  low  in  the  water,  and  from  where  her  captain  stood  in 
the  foredeck  he  could  see  the  forward  motion  of  the  water  as  it  met 
the  ship,  the  sharp  division  as  the  prow  cut  deeply  in,  and  then  the 
pure  white  foam  which  splashed  nearly  in  his  face. 

Prindle  stared  fixedly  at  this  ceremony  of  meeting,  the  kissing 
of  sea  and  ship,  the  sprinkling  of  the  one’s  white  foam  on  the  prow 
of  the  other.  To  him,  there  was  a  fierceness  in  this  encounter — the 
vessel  plunging  deeply  into  the  depth  of  sea,  shaking  off  its  clutching 
fingers  and  moving  on,  resistlessly,  disdainfully.  The  eternal  battle  of 
ship  and  sea,  of  might  and  might,  of  pride  and  pride.  Beneath  his  feet, 
he  felt  his  ship  fight  stoutly  on  and  on,  ever  cutting,  driving,  parting 
the  ocean,  leaving  in  its  wake  the  angry  white  of  wrath  and  impotency. 
Minute  after  minute,  he  watched  her  worst  his  foe,  beating  back  the 
jealousy  of  ocean. 

Behind  him,  he  saw  men  drive  her  on,  strong  men  giving  their 
strength  to  his  ship.  He  saw  men  aloft  swinging  high  above  the  sea.‘ 
He  saw  figures  on  the  decks  pulling  hard  at  ropes.  And  below,  he  saw 
men  labor  at  their  tasks,  sweating,  grunting,  beasts  of  men. 

And  he  felt  strong,  with  a  living,  awful  strength.  It  was  his 
strength,  he  knew,  which  flowed  through  the  members  of  his  men, 
his  strength  which  imprisoned  the  wind  in  the  sheets,  his  strength 
which  directed  the  ship  against  the  sea. 
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“I  am  master  here”  he  thought,  “master  of  every  human  thing 
upon  this  ship:  cook  below  in  the  stench  of  pots  and  fire  and  food; 
laborers  in  the  dark  of  the  ship’s  hulk,  mate  with  hands  gripping  the 
wheel,  sailors  above  in  the  rigging,  dirty  little  cabin  boy,  and  sleeping 
men  in  the  ugly  quarters  below.  These  are  my  men,  every  one  of 
them,  to  kick  and  curse  and  command — at  the  sound  of  my  voice  to 
jump  and  scatter  like  dogs.” 

Prindle  grinned.  He  stared  still  at  the  water  directly  beneath 
the  ship — the  splash,  whirl,  the  futile  grasping  of  white  fingers,  the 
shiver  of  the  vessel  as  it  shook  off  the  restraining  hands. 

This  time  he  was  winning,  winning  over  the  sea!  It  was  his 
victory,  ship  and  sails  and  men  were  his,  every  board  and  boat  and 
barrel  was  his  and  all  were  fighting  for  him,  fighting  against  the  sea. 

He  grinned  again. 

And  then  slowly  his  eyes  narrowed  and  hatred  and  something  of 
fear  showed  in  his  face,  and  he  shook  his  hand  impetuously  at  the  sea. 
He  remembered  his  last  trip — seven  days  and  nights  of  storm,  a  drown¬ 
ing  rain,  and  wind  that  swept  the  decks  and  seas  that  washed  them 
clear.  Seven  days  and  nights  of  confusion  and  horror  and  death, 
of  piteous  human  cries  and  the  ocean’s  awful  tumult.  And  then — 
unconsciousness,  and  three  long  months  in  a  nasty,  tropic  hospital. 

And  remembering,  the  captain’s  face  became  livid  with  hate. 

But  he  was  master  now,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  fist  he  could 
squeeze  the  life  force  of  men  and  timber  and  hurl  it  into  the  mouth  of 
his  foe. 

Presently,  the  sun  dropped  low.  It  hung  for  a  moment  above 
the  sea  while  it  daubed  the  surface  with  crimson.  And  then,  slowly 
the  length  of  sky  between  it  and  the  ocean  narrowed.  And  sinking, 
the  wind,  which  seemed  to  blow  out  of  the  sun’s  red  orb  waned  with 
it.  As  it  lowered  into  the  sea,  the  sun  drew  again  to  itself  the  brushes 
of  crimson  which  it  had  thrown  over  the  surface  and  the  bright  red 
streaks  receded  farther  and  farther,  until  they  disappeared  into  the 
tiny  half  circle  of  red.  In  the  slow  dying  of  sun,  there  came  an 
equally  slow  failing  of  wind.  All  the  active  elements  in  the  air  per¬ 
ished  with  their  seeming  source,  and  in  its  final  withdrawal,  the  sun 
drew  with  it  below  the  horizon  the  last  faint  burst  of  air. 

Prindle  felt  the  decline  of  sun  and  wind  as  though  it  were  his 
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own  breath  being  slowly  spent.  The  air  became  gradually  a  deadened 
thing  and  he  had  need  to  breathe  deeply  and  often  to  fill  his  lungs. 
Above  he  saw  his  sails  droop  listlessly,  and  they,  becoming  crushed, 
seemed  to  crush  out  of  his  being  the  breath  of  life. 

The  sea  became  calm  now.  Even  the  faint  beads  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  quieted  and  disappeared.  The  ship  remained  fixed,  save  for  the 
slightest  motion  from  side  to  side. 

Prindle  could  see  now  no  cleavage  of  water  before  his  ship,  no 
spray  upon  the  prow,  no  angry  froth  of  defeated  sea.  Only  over  the 
whole  face  of  ocean,  a  calm  complacency,  an  aloofness,  and  indifference. 

Darkness  came  directly,  filling  the  void  left  by  the  sun  and  wind. 
Prindle  felt  it  close  about  him,  holding  him  tightly,  in  its  vise-like 
embrace.  He  felt  rooted  to  the  deck,  unable  to  move,  or  raise  even 
his  arm.  No  motion  of  ship  or  sea,  and  now,  even  he  was  motionless ! 
He  could  hear  yet,  however,  and  coming  through  the  dark  from 
below,  he  heard  the  faint  lapping  of  water  against  the  prow.  Instead 
of  the  strong  encounter  of  sea  and  ship,  the  fierce  plunging  of  prow 
into  the  depth  of  ocean,  he  heard  only  the  faint  lapping  of  tiny  waves 
against  the  sides. 

Prindle  thrust  out  a  hand  to  strengthen  himself.  He  met  in  his 
grasp  the  cold  resistance  of  the  iron  rail.  He  shuddered  from  the 
contact.  Still  more  the  gloom  deepened  until  he  could  no  longer  see 
the  rail,  but  he  felt  its  presence  as  that  of  a  dead,  cold  thing. 

Behind  and  above,  a  dull  flapping  of  sails  against  the  masts  tor¬ 
mented  him,  the  only  sound  to  reach  his  ears  save  for  the  eternal  brush 
of  sea  against  the  ship. 

Hours  passed,  slow,  painful  hours  of  idleness.  Hours  of  which 
neither  he  nor  the  sea  were  masters.  Hours  of  charged  hate,  of  truce 
between  him  and  the  sea,  a  truce  which  neither  sought,  neither  wel¬ 
comed. 

Weakly,  Prindle  drew  himself  from  the  rail,  and  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  deck,  raised  his  arm.  Not  impetuously  now,  but  tiredly, 
defeatedly.  He  drew  his  breath  sharply,  as  though  struggling  to  catch 
in  some  element  of  air  which  he  needed  to  sustain  him,  some  element 
which  had  all  but  ceased  to  be. 

“Seven  days,”  his  fevered  brain  told  him  “seven  days  and  nights 
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of  storm  and  death — and  weeks  and  months  of  screeching,  tormented 
delirium.” 

That  was  it.  He  was  delirious.  He  was  living  again  one  night 
of  those  awful  seven.  He  felt  a  great  thundering  in  his  ears,  of 
crashing  seas  and  lashing  wind,  and  the  sudden  tearing  of  sheets,  and 
resounding  blows  of  fallen  masts  upon  the  decks.  High  pitched  cries 
of  sailors,  and  the  piercing,  terrible  screams  of  drowning  men.  God, 
why  didn’t  he  awake  from  this  awful  dream !  Must  he  live  again  and 
again  those  minutes  of  dread  and  pain,  that  hell  of  rage  and  anguish ! 

Prindle  opened  his  tight  closed  eyes.  Darkness  and  silence. 
Darkness  which  rooted  him  to  the  deck  and  silence,  out  of  which 
came  the  dull,  futile  flapping  of  canvas  against  the  spars,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  slap  of  water  upon  the  prow. 

Suddenly  throwing  out  his  arms,  Prindle  clutched  desperately  into 
the  darkness.  His  movement  carried  him  forward  and  he  felt  again 
in  his  hand  the  cold,  hard  iron  of  the  rail.  He  clung  to  it  with  all  his 
strength.  For  a  moment  he  remained  stiff  and  taut;  then  slowly  his 
grasp  weakened.  He  fell  to  the  deck. 

Beneath  him,  the  quiet  sidewise  movement  of  the  ship,  and  out 
of  the  darkness,  the  weak  caress  of  tiny  waves  and  painted  board - 


LUNCHROOM  WITHOUT  SEATS 

John  W.  Dacey  Jr. 


±  V A.  y  attention  was  arrested  recently.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  it  was  arrested  in  the  vulgar  or  brass-button  sense 
of  the  word,  but  arrested  none  the  less,  by  an  Astounding  Incident.  It 
was  in  a  street  car.  A  group  of  Boston  College  boys  were  sitting  to¬ 
gether  when  a  young  lady  entered.  The  Group  arose  simultaneously 
and  gave  the  young  lady  their  seats.  Perhaps  you  wonder  why  a 
Group  arose;  but  then,  of  course,  you  did  not  see  the  Young  Lady. 
And  that  was  what  made  it  an  Astounding  Incident. 

“Aha,”  I  said  to  myself,  having  a  habit  of  saying  “aha”  to  myself 
just  like  that,  “Aha,”  I  said,  “wherever  you  encounter  them  they  are 
sure  to  be  stamped  with  the  stamp  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Gentle¬ 
men,  Scholars,  Athletes.  The  After-Dinner  Speakers  are  right.  It 
cannot  be  denied.”  And  I  began  to  mull  around  in  the  foggy  tracts 
of  my  intellect  for  some  basic  and  fundamental  reason  for  the  basic 
and  fundamental  advantage  that  they  have  over  men  of  other  col¬ 
leges.  I  tried  to  find  a  word  that  would  characterize  them,  that  would 
suggest  the  Gentleman  and  the  Scholar  and  the  Athlete.  And  quaintly 
enough  I  found  it  in  their  characteristic  gesture — they  were  Men  of 
Standing.  Outstanding.  Upstanding.  Understanding  —  all  those 
glorious  words  that  idealize  the  rather  cumbersome  fact  of  feet. 

Numerous  examples  came  to  me — their  gentlemanly  conduct  in 
public  conveyances,  their  propriety  about  the  festive  board.  I  recalled 
with  a  blush  of  pleasure  how  at  dinner  recently  all  the  Boston  College 
men  waited  until  the  remainder  of  the  party  was  safely  ensconced  in 
bib  and  tucker  before  they  sat.  I  had  noted,  of  course,  the  look  of 
perplexity  with  which  they  viewed  the  chairs  that  ranged  round  the 
damask  cloth — almost  as  if  they  were  witnessing  marvels.  I  had  ob¬ 
served  the  sidelong  glances  and  the  curious  hesitancy  with  which  they 
waited  for  their  hostess  to  set  them  an  example.  I  had  seen  them  fol- 
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low  it  timorously  but  politely — clever  lads ! — and  knew  that  they  were 
cool  in  an  emergency  and  were  Thinking  On  Their  Feet.  But  not 
until  a  swarm  of  after-dinner  speakers  who  volubly  claim  connection 
with  our  Great  Institution,  and  were  themselves  trained  to  their  task 
by  the  same  esoteric  system,  called  them  Gentlemen  and  Scholars  and 
Athletes,  and  said  that  the  reason  was  because  they  were  Upstanding 
Men,  did  the  solution  to  all  this  dawn  on  me.  And  then  I  found  it 
where  I  should — symbolically,  of  course,  at  the  very  Roots  of  the 
Building,  at  the  very  Feet  of  Learning — in  the  Lunchroom  Without 
Seats ! 

Gentlemen  ?  Of  course  they  are  gentlemen.  Those  of  us  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  cultural  substructure  of  Boston  College  find  a 
special  meaning  in  the  fact  that  all  its  undergraduates  without  fail  re¬ 
linquish  their  seats  in  the  street  car.  It  means  that  Tradition  is  being 
upheld.  The  follower  of  Aie  ’AQKTTBuetv  stands  in  the  street  car 
for  a  very  good  and  sufficient  reason,  for  he  can  appease  the  cryings 
of  his  animal  nature  with  a  mental  picture  (very  nourishing)  of  his 
supper  much  more  satisfactorily  from  his  accustomed  position  of 
standing.  It  brings  him  that  much  nearer  to  the  Alphabet  Soup  ads 
and  the  Succulent  Sliced  Pineapples,  and  to  his  nostrils  come  the  savory 
odors  of  the  Lunchroom  Sans  Seats. 

As  to  the  scholarly  efficiency  (no,  not  deficiency)  of  the  students 
of  Boston  College,  it  has  been  attributed  to  many  causes — sometimes 
even  to  the  teachers.  But  when  you  see  them  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell 
hurry  to  their  room  and  settle  with  a  sigh  of  relief  into  the  cruel  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  benches,  you  might  wonder  at  the  measure  of  comfort  they 
seem  to  derive  from  those  merciless  straight-jackets.  Ah!  but  you, 
my  dear,  have  never  eaten  your  meals  standing,  like  any  giraffe  at  the 
zoo.  You  can  never  know,  and  more  the  pity,  how  comforting  it  is  to 
sink  upon  the  rugged  benches  of  a  Boston  College  class  room  and  par¬ 
take  of  your  intellectual  feasting  in  a  manner  more  appropriate  to  the 
genus  homo.  No  wonder  that  we  are  speedy  in  the  coming  and  tardy 
in  departure.  Again  to  the  seatless  lunchroom!  Again  to  the  pro¬ 
methean  imagination  of  its  originators. 

Athletes  Spartan.  The  gentleman  with  the  fox  feasting  on  his 
innards  was  as  nothing  compared  to  us.  A  thundering  horde  shaking 
St.  Michael  in  the  rotunda,  troubling  the  Presidents  in  the  hallways, 
disturbing  the  silent  sanctuary  of  The  Heights.  Do  you  see  those 
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pitiable  chaps  with  hunger  gnawing  at  their  vitals,  weakened  by  the 
pangs  of  famine,  slump  into  easy  chairs  for  a  meal?  You  do  not. 
Bravely  they  carry  on.  Courageously  they  withstand  the  nausea  that 
grips  them.  Though  the  flesh  is  weak  from  starvation  they  stand 
erect  and  with  iron  will  order  their  meals  in  the  strong  voices  of  men. 
Such  is  the  intestinal  fortitude  of  those  men  from  the  college  on  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  athletic  supremacy  is  such  as  it  is 
at  Boston  College?  Of  course  you  don’t.  No  one  has  ever  questioned 
the  courage  and  perseverance  and  grit  and  strength  and  rigid  dogged¬ 
ness  of  the  Maroon  and  Gold.  More  power  to  and  from  that  lunch¬ 
room,  seatless  though  it  be ! 

So  I  reviewed  the  mystery  and  its  solution,  and  I  resolved  that 
when  my  turn  came  to  stand  upon  my  feet  again  as  an  After-Dinner 
Speaker,  in  a  mist  of  fond  recollections  of  the  times  when  we  stood  at 
meat  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  dear  stern  old  days,  I  would  begin 
somewhat  in  this  wise:  “All  you  undergraduates,  graduates  and  non¬ 
graduates — arise !  Let  us  all,  gentlemen,  scholars,  athletes,  pay  tribute 
to  that  grand  old  institution  that  has  stood,  yes,  stood,  gentlemen,  from 
the  earliest  memory  of  man,  and  will  stand  as  long  as  man  must  eat  to 
stand  and  stand  to  eat.  To  the  noble  institution  that  turns  out  gentle¬ 
men,  scholars  and  athletes  such  as  those  who  eat — and  how  they  eat 
— at  Boston  College.  To  the  Foundations  of  Culture,  to  the  Feet  of 
Learning,  to  the  Pedestal  of  Athletics — in  a  word — to  the  Lunchroom 
Without  Seats.” 

But  yet,  withal,  I  am  a  poor  pleader,  and  I  have  in  spite  of  myself, 
moments  of  weakness.  There  are  times  of  leisure  on  Saturday  noons, 
when  my  spirits  are  debilitated,  and  I  forget  the  nobility  of  my  cause. 
I  am  supported  by  four  legs  instead  of  two.  I  pause,  I  reflect,  and  I 
do  not  say  “Aha.”  The  pause  is  not  long.  The  decision  is  sudden  and 
involuntary.  I  stretch  my  legs  beneath  the  table  and  the  cat  goes 
crying  to  her  corner.  I  rest  one  reflective  elbow  on  the  cloth,  and  I 
feel  very  much  at  peace  with  all  the  sitting  world.  So  my  eyes  rise  to 
a  quaint  device  that  lingers  amidst  Wallace  Nuttings  and  the 
Modernistic  Prints,  and  I  read  it  very  slowly  with  infinite  satisfaction 
through  the  whole  comfortable  meal,  drawing  the  while  strange  com¬ 
parisons  incompatible  with  my  deep-rooted  conviction  of  the  value  of 
seatless  eating.  For  I  read  with  approval  in  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall — “Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  is  no  place — like  Home.” 


$ 


Fantasia 

i 

I  remember  two  white  arms  raised  to  catch  the  low  black  branches  of  the  hemlock  trees 
And  a  mass  of  tawny  hair,  straight  with  the  impact  of  the  summer  breeze; 

And  this  is  what  I  loved  so  well,  and  won — 

Two  birches  and  a  splash  of  brazen  sun. 

II 

The  frost  came  last  night  to  my  one  orange  tree 
And  spangled  its  silver,  as  bright  as  could  be. 

Oh,  Lord,  touch  my  eyes,  and  teach  me  to  see 
Only  the  silver,  on  my  dead  orange  tree. 

III 

In  winter-time  I  wear  my  gloves 
And  lots  of  heavy  wraps; 

At  night  my  mother  brings  me  quilts 
Or  warming-pans,  perhaps. 

But  you  take  off  your  coat  in  autumn, 

You’re  not  a  bit  like  me, 

And  wear  black  lace  upon  your  bonnet — 

You  funny,  thin  old  tree! 


— Sean  O’Meara. 
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It  is  difficult  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  many  of  the  dissertations 
with  which  “my  vast  unseen  audience”  is  ordinarily  favored  by  the 
radio  companies.  It  is,  however,  worth  the  price  of  no  little  wearisome 
broadcasting  to  be  rewarded  with  a  talk  like  that  broadcast  from 
WNAC  a  few  weeks  ago  when  Dr.  Frederic  J.  Kinsman  discussed  “The 
Temper  of  Religious  Controversy.” 

Doctor  Kinsman  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  personalities  of  our 
day.  A  convert  to  Catholicism,  he  is  the  former  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
the  Delawares,  a  writer  of  grace  and  distinction,  and  the  product  of 
an  ancestral  and  cultural  background  which  have  blended  to  make  him 
preeminently  a  gentleman — a  note  not  as  inseparable  as  might  be 
prayed  from  churchmen,  writers,  or  the  well-born.  The  Stylus  re¬ 
grets  the  ill-fortune  that  may  have  prevented  any  of  its  many  readers, 
here  or  abroad,  from  hearing  Doctor  Kinsman  deliver  his  talk;  to  all 
such,  however,  we  recommend  a  careful  reading  and  thorough  medita- 
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tion  of  the  subsequent  reprint  of  it  in  the  Pilot  of  December  20,  1930. 
We  recommend  it  most  strongly  to  all  those  outside  the  church  who 
rail  dogmatically  against  the  dogmatism  of  Rome ;  we  commend  it  no 
less  strongly  to  all  those  within  the  church  who  have  been  accorded  by 
Divine  Providence  the  great  gift  of  Faith,  but  have  neglected  to  beg 
their  share  of  the  no  less  great  gift  of  Charity. 

Doctor  Kinsman  advances  the  thesis  that  those  who  would  propa¬ 
gate  Catholicism  must  not  only  be  objectively  right ;  they  must  also  be, 
to  use  our  own  expression,  “decent  about  it,”  in  the  original  and  proper 
sense  of  “decent”  which  was  “becoming.”  Speaking  of  the  Catholic 
who  lacks  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  his  adversary  as  a 
fellow  human  being,  Doctor  Kinsman  insists  that  though  what  the 
man  is  saying  may  be  true,  he  is  not  the  one  to  say  it.  “He  may  hold 
correct  opinions,  but  he  is  displaying  defects  of  character  .  .  .  con¬ 
troversialists  do  well  who  heed  the  old  fable  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sun.” 
“All  who  deal  with  holy  things  should  be  free  from  vanity  and  passion. 
Our  attitude  must  be,  T  believe  these  things  to  be  true,  and  wish  you 
to  share  the  belief  for  your  own  good,’  never,  ‘You  must  take  this  as 
true  because  I  say  so.’  We  owe  our  fellows  full  measures  of  fairness 
and  sympathy.  Noble  natures  always  show  these.  They  are  never 
indifferent  to  truth  or  willing  dishonestly  to  glaze  over  differences ;  but 
they  do  seek  to  understand  other  points  of  view  than  their  own,  to  face 
difficulties  and  to  make  allowances.” 

In  a  particularly  effective  passage,  Doctor  Kinsman  fancies  four 
men  as  sitting  down  to  a  religious  discussion.  The  Spanish  friar, 
Father  Juniper  Serra;  a  Boston  Unitarian,  Channing,  “the  most 
spiritual  of  our  presidents,”  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  the  recently  canon¬ 
ized  Jesuit,  Isaac  Jogues,  are  the  four  men  he  selects  for  a  discussion 
in  which  he  insists  the  interchange  of  deepest  thought  and  feeling  would 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  sacred  things  and  of  the  noble 
natures  of  the  men  participating  in  the  exchange.  What  would  be  in¬ 
evitable  in  them  should  be  at  least  possible  in  us  when  we  are  explain¬ 
ing  our  own  creed  or  criticizing  someone  else’s. 

One  anecdote  from  the  address  in  question  we  reprint  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  :  “Three  years  ago,”  said  Doctor  Kinsman,  “in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I  met  a  lady  from  Iowa.  She  had  been  visiting  the  mission 
churches  founded  by  Spanish  Franciscans,  reading  their  history,  seeing 
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something  of  their  present  work.  ‘I  don’t  know  much  about  Catho¬ 
lics/  she  said,  ‘and  my  people  don’t  like  them;  but  I  think  these 
priests  were  wonderful.  I  don’t  wonder  the  historians  call  Father 
Juniper  Serra  “the  best  loved  man  in  California.”  What  fine  things 
they  did  for  the  Indians  ...  I  think  those  missionaries  were  simply 
fine !  ’  Yes,  they  were.  So  was  she.” 

The  Stylus  commends  to  our  non-Catholic  friends  the  spirit  of 
the  lady  in  this  anecdote.  To  our  Catholic  friends,  we  suggest  a  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  spirit  behind  the  last  three  words  of  this  excerpt  from 
Doctor  Kinsman. 


*  *  *  * 


I  have  just  come  from  the  Auto  Show.  It  was  very  interesting. 

One  so  seldoms  sees  an  automobile  when  he  isn’t  on  the 
Concerning  run.  Our  age  is  a  marvelous  one.  Did  our  ancestors 
The  Auto  think  that  the  horse  would  go?  No,  say  we. 

The  horse  is  gone.  After  the  horse  came  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  And  after  the  automobile  came  the  collector.  Everyone  has 
an  automobile  today.  A  pedestrian  is  no  longer  a  man  who  is  here 
today  and  run  down  tomorrow.  He  is  a  man  looking  for  the  place 
where  he  parked  his  car. 

Which  suggests  a  thought — if  the  city  put  all  the  fireplugs  in  one 
place,  there  would  be  ever  so  much  more  space  in  which  to  park. 

The  automobile  has  been  credited  with  much.  For  instance,  one 
advocate  of  motoring  says  that  it  opens  up  a  new  life.  Alas,  this  is 
often  too,  too  true.  Still,  others,  say  that  the  automobile  has  made 
people  do  a  lot  of  traveling  and  see  a  lot  of  territory  they  wouldn’t  have 
otherwise.  True,  true,  but  why  give  the  automobile  all  the  credit. 
Prohibition  has  done  the  same  thing. 

The  horseless  carriage  has  accomplished  some  good,  however.  One 
never  sees  loiterers  about  nowadays.  The  fellow  who  used  to  get  in¬ 
toxicated  and  hold  up  the  corner  lamp-post,  now  drives  a  car  and 
knocks  it  over. 

The  very  latest  in  cars  is  one  which  has  a  front  wheel  drive.  How¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  driven  from  the  back  seat,  as  usual.  That  is  a  woman’s 
privilege — back  seat  driving — and  she  certainly  does  abuse  that 
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privilege.  There  is  only  one  place  for  this  species — on  a  hook  and 
ladder. 

Anent  women  drivers — I  know  one  who  should  join  the  Girl  Scouts 
and  do  one  good  left  turn  a  day.  Someone  has  said  that  a  woman’s 
hands  are  expressive.  This  does  not  hold  true  when  she  is  driving  a 
car. 

And  motor  buses  are  being  built  so  large  now  that  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if,  sometime  when  I  am  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the  Statler 
Hotel,  it  should  suddenly  start  off  down  the  street.  The  railroads  are 
afraid  of  such  competition.  There  have  been  several  mergers  recently — 
especially  at  grade  crossongs. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  how  bad  traffic  is.  The  modern  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  would  have  Eliza  crossing  the  street.  They  have  some 
nice  regulations,  however.  The  beauty  of  a  one-way  street  is  that  you 
can  usually  tell  from  which  angle  you  are  going  to  be  hit.  Safety  zones 
are  pretty  good,  too.  If  you  stand  in  one  of  these,  the  worse  you  can 
get  is  a  glancing  blow.  Believe  it  or  not — many  people  in  the  hospital 
were  really  waiting  for  a  street  car.  Of  course,  the  pedestrian  always 
has  the  right  of  way,  but  those  who  try  to  take  it  are  very  few — in  fact 
you  could  get  them  all  into  one  ambulance. 

Some  motorists  are  all  right,  and  then  there  are  taxi-cab  drivers. 
The  Union  Slogan  of  these  gentlemen  is,  “On  with  the  Dents.”  I  in¬ 
terviewed  one  some  time  ago.  He  said,  “It  isn’t  the  job  I  like — it’s  the 
people  I  run  into.” 

Of  course  the  less  said  of  mail  trucks  the  better.  But  it  does 
seem  odd  to  watch  a  mail  driver  roar  past  when  you’ve  been  waiting 
so  long  for  that  Post  Office  Check  to  be  delivered. 

And  can  any  of  you  bright  little  boys  tell  me  what  General  Sher¬ 
man  would  have  said  about  rumble  seats  ? 


HUMORESQUE. 


For  Reading  in  Bed: 

It  is  so  long  since  I  looked  into  any  of  the  Health  and  How  to 
Keep  It  series  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  whether  or  nay  it  is  still  the 
certain  doctrine  of  the  medical  craft  that  one  is  committing  slow  suicide 
who  reads  in  bed.  When  I  was  even  younger  there  was  a  strong  per¬ 
suasion  among  parents  and  teachers  that  those  who  read  in  bed  must 
expect  to  close  sightless  eyes  in  the  Perkins  Institute.  But  alas!  for 
the  notions  taught  by  the  medical  men  of  my  childhood.  One  man’s 
meat  used  to  be  another  man’s  poison ;  but  now,  forsooth,  today’s  meat 
is  yesterday’s  poison  for  the  same  man.  The  ailments  that  killed 
father  at  the  dawn  of  the  century  would  have  rejuvenated  him  had  he 
the  sense  to  wait  for  the  opinions  of  the  M.D.’s  a  generation  later  .  .  . 

Those  who  read  in  bed  do  so  for  one  of  two  reasons  :  either  they 
read  to  keep  awake  or  they  read  to  hasten  sleep.  Current  literature 
abounds  in  books  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each.  Those  who  would 
keep  awake  should  have  hard  by  their  bedsides  a  carefully  selected  col¬ 
lection  of  verse  and  random  papers,  these  being  of  the  proper  length 
and  diversity  for  reading  in  bed.  D.  B.  Wyndham  Lewis  should  be 
represented  by  his  volume  of  Stuffed  Owls  and  Straw.  Arthur 
Guiterman  should  be  there  in  some  such  volume  as  Songs  and 
Laughter.  Parodies  make  appropriate  last  minute  reading  and  fit¬ 
tingly  close  the  day ;  for  this  J.  C.  Squire’s  Apeas  and  Peacocks  will 
prove  what  the  book  reviewers  mean  by  “invaluable.”  Christopher 
Morley  (who  has  thought  all  these  matters  over  most  carefully)  has 
expressly  labelled  his  book  Mince  Pie  as  intended  for  reading  in 
bed,  but  The  Rocking  Horse  or  Shandygaff  will  do  quite  as  well. 

For  those  who  read  to  cure  insomnia  the  foregoing  will  be  useless. 
These  unfortunates  had  best  go  to  the  nearest  library  and  ask  for  the 
following  titles.  I  regret  to  announce  that  if  his  library  hasn’t  these 
particular  volumes  it  will  unfortunately  have  scores  that  are  identical 
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and  therefore  every  whit  as  good.  We  prescribe  as  representative  in¬ 
somnia  treatments:  Driwle:  The  Love  Life  of  the  Neolithic  Man; 
Muzzle:  Evils  of  Sacerdotalism;  Ppoffberg:  Outline  of  Degeneracy ; 
Fleischkopf:  Tendencies  of  Modern  Liberal  Thought. 

But  alas!  with  these  suggestions  to  work  on,  the  librarian,  who 
has,  no  doubt,  graduated  with  honors  under  Driwle,  Muzzle,  Ppoffberg 
or  Fleischkopf,  will  be  only  too  ready  to  suggest  further  lines  of  study. 

Ad  Mai. 


It  is  Impolite  to  Laugh  l 

Those  who  earn  their  (very  decorous)  living  in  editing  books  of 
etiquette  advise  gently  (they  are  themselves  polite),  but  insistently, 
against  the  vulgarity  of  laughter.  Pleasure,  we  are  told,  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  smile,  never  by  the  laugh. 

In  exquisitely  polite  groups  the  smile  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
graceful  arts.  Its  study  is  to  be  cultivated  by  the  younger  people 
until  the  full  effect  of  the  supercilious  smile  of  the  best  drawing  rooms 
is  achieved. 

There  are,  properly,  many  manners  of  the  smile.  There  is  the 
smile  of  greeting ;  a  slight  drawing  of  the  lips,  with  three  or  four  lines 
allowed  to  play  softly  about  the  mouth.  And  the  smile  of  exhilara¬ 
tion;  the  same  slight  drawing  of  the  lips,  even  more  softly,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  just  perceptible  lighting  of  the  features. 

Although  there  are  appropriate  modes  for  the  several  occasions, 
the  essence  of  the  smile  remains  unchanged.  It  must  ever  be  refined. 
It  must  serve,  always,  as  a  polite  rebuke  to  those  who  indulge  the 
coarseness  of  laughter. 


Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick. 


©fje  Qrtsi 


T 

he  die  has  been  cast.  The  balances  have  turned. 
The  gods  have  spoken.  And  I  am  satisfied.  For  now  I  know  that  I 

shall  never  be  a  highbrow.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
Fight !  about  the  whole  matter. 

Perhaps  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Ruth 
Draper  in  her  character  sketches  last  month  at  the  Wilbur.  I  did,  and 
whole-heartedly  I  agreed  with  the  many  about  me  who  adjudged  her 
“simply  marvelous.”  She  was  “simply  marvelous”  and  more.  Her 
delicate  handling  of  each  characterization,  her  disturbing  insight  into 
our  unsuspected  foibles,  her  wide  sympathy,  were  all  excellent,  not  to 
say  embarrassing.  (However,  as  long  as  Miss  Draper’s  attentions  are 
centered  in  the  characterization  of  women,  we  males  may  laugh  loudly 
and  fearlessly.) 

But  if  I  enjoyed  myself  fully  at  the  Wilbur  that  afternoon,  later 
I  enjoyed  myself  shamefully  at  the  Fellsway.  There  is  probably  a 
Fellsway  in  your  neighborhood,  and  if  there  is  not,  your  suburban 
bringing-up  has  been  incomplete.  At  the  Fellsway  you  and  some  hun¬ 
dred  other  school  children  who  congregated  there  every  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  were  permitted  to  watch  Tom  Mix  leaping  from  Tony  to  the  train 
where  the  Girl  was  awaiting  rescue.  Well,  that  evening  I  went  to  the 
Fellsway  and  there  beheld  the  most  glorious  fight  ever  seen. 

Oh,  it  was  a  magnificent  fight !  Between  the  Hero  and  the  Bad 
Guy  (whose  name  was  McNamara).  You  see,  the  Bad  Guy 
was  going  to  blow  up  the  hut  containing  the  Soldiers.  But  the 
Girl  saved  them  just  before  the  Explosion.  The  Hero  saw  the  Bad 
Guy  escaping  and  followed  him  angrily  to  his  lodgings.  Hence  the 
fight,  a  full  reel  fight.  Oh,  such  a  magnificent  fight!  Chairs  were 
smashed,  hands  and  feet  were  battling.  The  light  was  shattered  and 
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the  door  broken  open.  Down  the  many  steps  they  struggled,  panting, 
sweating.  (At  this  point  I  was  probably  rocking  in  my  newly  uphol¬ 
stered  seat.)  Out  onto  the  street  among  the  cheering  miners.  More 
fighting.  And  if  you  don’t  know  the  outcome  you  have  never  been  to 
the  Fellsway.  For  at  length  the  straining,  bloody,  grimacing  Hero 
leaves  the  wicked  McNamara  prostrate  in  the  roadway.  And  how  you 
wanted  to  cheer !  For  it  was  such  a — such  a — simply  marvelous  fight ! 

“There  was  a  Young  Girl  from  Back  Bay  .  . 

You  must  know  the  ditty  about  the  Boston  young  lady: 

“There  was  a  young  girl  from  Back  Bay, 

Whose  actions  were  very  outre ; 

While  still  in  her  teens, 

She  refused  pork  and  beans, 

And  once  threw  her  Transcript  away.” 


Not  long  ago  I  was  certain  I  had  discovered  the  reason  for  the 
latter  action — the  young  lady  must  have  been  reading  Edwin  Francis 
Edgett’s  Saturday  discussion  “On  Books  and  Authors.” 

But  since  then  I  have  read  his  stricture  of  Sinclair  Lewis  as  Nobel 
prize  winner.  In  Lewis’  stead  he  suggested  Booth  Tarkington  and 
Edith  Wharton  as  representative  American  novelists.  His  suggestions 
appear  to  be  acceptable,  since  Booth  Tarkington,  anyway,  and  prob¬ 
ably  Edith  Wharton  (I  have  read  only  her  Age  of  Innocence)  have 
captured  that  American  spirit  which  is  so  obvious,  that  Lewis,  Dreiser 
and  others  of  the  same  ilk  have  overlooked  it.  Tarkington,  of  course, 
may  have  overemphasized  it.  But  the  regrettable  fact  is  that 
Europeans  read  Lewis  and  Dreiser  and  think  that  they  are  acquainted 
with  America.  Lion  Feutchwanger,  for  example,  who  wrote  /.  L. 
W et cheek! s  American  Song  Book,  admitted  never  having  been  in 
America,  but  naively  claimed  the  necessary  knowledge  of  American 
life  for  such  a  book.  He  had  read  Sinclair  Lewis. 

Very  likely  Shaw’s  knowledge  of  American  life,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
Apple  Cart,  is  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

But  back  to  Mr.  Edgett.  I  dare  say  that  in  his  journalistic  posi-  * 
tion  at  least  he  agrees  with  Chesterton  in  his  definition  of  culture  (if 
in  nothing  else),  that  culture  is  that  which  Boston  possesses. 


The  Arts 
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Sing ,  Melpomene  I 

There  is  really  no  excuse  for  the  presence  here  of  the  following. 
The  versifier,  for  obvious  reasons,  withholds  his  name.  (Isn’t  he 
shy?) 

Homer’s  reached  a  lengthy  doze, 

Cicero  is  blarb,  oh, 

Come  on  and  cut,  let’s  go  to  Loew’s, 

And  study  Greta  Garbo ! 

We  can  readily  see  that  such  advice  is  ethically  and  otherwise  noxious. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  acting  of  the  lady 
mentioned  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  whole  day  off. 

Again,  it  is  only  by  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  the  word 
“Arts”  that  motion  pictures  may  be  included  under  such  a  heading. 
Yet  I’ll  bet  that  Melpomene  kicked  the  traces  on  Mount  Olympus 
with  a  shout  of  divine  joy  when  she  saw  Garbo  as  Anna  Christie.  Just 
now  it  is  the  movies  that  are  giving  Melpomene  and  her  sister  Thalia 
(the  music  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  if  you  refuse  to  look  them  up) 
their  sustenance.  And  again,  whatever  the  movies  lack  it  cannot  be 
said  they  lack  popular  gusto.  (See  Laurel  and  Hardy  if  you  think 
they  do.)  Whereas,  most  of  our  dramatists  are  writing  for  a  handful 
of  New  York  playgoers,  the  scenarists  are  writing  for  the  populace, 
groundlings  and  all.  And  so  did  Shakespeare. 

Forecast : 

If  this  department  has  been  conducting  itself  too  light-heartedly, 
it  hopes  that  partial  amends  will  be  made  by  the  publication  of  the 
following  schedule.  It  is  that  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company 
which  comes  to  the  Opera  House  January  26  for  a  two  weeks  stay. 
The  least  expensive  seats  are  two  dollars,  and  these  (seats)  are  prob¬ 
ably  scarce,  so  if  you  hope  to  attend  (as  you  should),  better  get  your 
tickets  as  soon  as  possible. 

Monday,  Jan.  26 — Wagner’s  Lohengrin. 

Tuesday — Wolf-Ferrari’s  The  Jeivels  of  the  Madonna. 

Wednesday  afternoon — Wagner’s  Die  Meister singer. 

Wednesday  evening — Puccini’s  La  Boheme  and  L’ Amour  Sorcier, 
ballet  by  de  Falla. 

Thursday — Debussy’s  Pelleas  and  Melisande. 

Friday — Wagner’s  Die  Walkure. 
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Saturday  afternoon — Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni. 

Saturday  evening — Verdi’s  Masked  Ball. 

Monday,  Feb.  2 — Wagner’s  Tristan  und  Isolde. 

Tuesday — Verdi’s  Aida. 

Wednesday  afternoon — Massenet’s  La  Navarraise  and  his  Le 
Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame. 

Wednesday  evening — Wagner’s  Tannhauser . 

Thursday — Verdi’s  Otello. 

Friday — Forrest’s  Camille. 

Saturday  afternoon — Smetj ana’s  The  Bartered  Bride. 

Saturday  evening — Donizetti’s  Lucia  di  Lammermoor . 


Francis  Maguire. 


LUMNI 


3 n  iflrmonmn 

eu) 

yytie n  James  M.  Curley,  Jr.,  ’28,  son  of  the  Mayor 
of  Boston,  passed  away  very  suddenly  last  month,  every  Boston  College 
man  felt  his  father’s  loss  in  a  personal  way.  Here  at  college  he  exer¬ 
cised  the  talent  and  energy  of  his  gifted,  active  nature  in  many  ways. 
He  was  President  of  his  Class  for  two  years.  The  Junior  Week  he 
sponsored  in  1927  has  been  known  as  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  As  a  member  of  the  Fulton  Debating  Society,  he  participated 
in  numerous  inter-collegiate  meetings.  His  forensic  style  was  logical 
and  virile.  In  his  Junior  year,  he  won  the  Annual  Oratorical  Contest. 
When  a  Senior,  he  won  the  Fulton  Medal  for  excellence  in  debating. 
He  was  a  member  of  “The  Heights”  staff,  and  a  contributor  to  The 
Stylus.  The  endeavor  in  which  he  achieved  most  distinction  of  all 
was  as  president  of  the  largest  and  most  active  Sodality  that  Boston 
College  has  ever  had;  perhaps  his  outstanding  attribute  was  his  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Blessed  Mother.  In  every  way  his  short  life  is  a  model 
and  an  inspiration.  May  he  rest  in  God ! 


The  Boston  College  Club  of  New  York  is  still  maintaining  its 
reputation  of  being  a  tip-top  organization.  The  circular  announcing 
a  meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Woodstock,  January  12,  and  its 
Mid-Winter  Dance,  held  on  January  24  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  is 
a  masterpiece.  Circular,  ticket,  and  envelopes  were  printed  in  maroon 
type  on  gold  (color)  paper.  The  whole  thing  was  a  fine  advertisement 
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both  for  the  affairs  it  announced  and  for  the  club  itself.  The  officers 
are :  George  J.  Leonard,  President ;  Frank  A.  Brick,  Vice-President ; 
Henry  F.  Barry,  Secretary;  Charles  J.  McGill,  Treasurer. 


The  inauguration  of  Governor  Ely  had  a  Maroan  and  Gold  tinge. 
Lt.  Col.  John  Atkinson,  T6,  is  to  be  a  Personal  Aide.  Morgan  T.  Ryan, 
’21,  is  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  new  Governor,  and  Paul  Foisy, 
’22,  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  for  the  Lowell  section. 

J.  B. 


\ 


Chronicle 


A  fitting  contribution  to  the  list  of  successfully  managed  affairs 
which  are  more  than  distinguishing  this  student  body 
Sophomore  of  late  was  the  Sophomore  Banquet,  held  on  Decem- 
Banquet  ber  18th.  President  Charles  F.  Donovan  appointed 

Mark  Troy,  ’33,  as  chairman  of  the  affair.  Fully 
three-quarters  of  the  class,  plus  a  few  other  students,  attacked  the  ex¬ 
cellent  menu,  and  when  the  speakers  were  finished  and  the  smoke 
swirled  away  from  the  debris,  the  whole  party  repaired  (no  pun)  to 
the  auditorium  to  follow  the  production  of  Dickens’  Christmas  Carol 
by  the  Boston  College  High  School  Dramatic  Association.  The  presen¬ 
tation  was  carried  through  with  that  air  and  technique  that  have 
brought  such  laurels  to  this  preparatory  school,  particularly  in  the 
last  decade. 


*  *  *  *  * 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  society  receives  but  scant  attention  from 
the  general  run  of  the  student  body,  a  condition  which 
Spanish  has  as  its  cause  only  an  unfamiliarity  with  the  language 

Academy  and  the  attendant  pursuits,  and  not  because  of  any 

lack  of  appreciation,  that  I  open  this  month’s  chronicle 
with  a  rather  ceremonious  bow  to  the  Spanish  Academy.  The  Academy 
this  year  is  more  or  less  restricted  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  who,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  regular  class,  were  unable  to 
pursue  an  elective  course  in  this  subject. 

Although  I  grant  that  this  is  not  the  most  appropriate  place  for 
the  vox  populi,  nevertheless,  it  seems  rather  inexplicable  that  such  a 
useful  and  doubly  beneficial  language  should  be  neglected  by  many. 
However,  circumstances  thus  favor  the  Spanish  Academy  with  a  group 
wholly  interested,  and  free  from  excess  baggage.  As  a  form  of  ad¬ 
vanced  course  the  club  has  progressed  considerably  under  the  tutorship 
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of  Professor  Conlin.  Its  program  consists  of  studying  five  Spanish 
plays,  at  the  present  being  engaged  with  “La  Valverde”  by  Mariano 
Borranco,  should  any  reader  be  interested.  We  might  say  the  forte 
of  the  society  is  the  development  of  accuracy  and  fluency  in  conver¬ 
sational  channels. 

The  officers  of  the  Academy  are  thus  tabulated:  President, 

Charles  P.  Nolan,  ’31 ;  Vice-President,  Edward  B.  Cass,  ’32. 

Perhaps  you’d  care  to  drop  in  at  the  Fulton  room  at  half-past  one, 
any  Tuesday. 

The  first  concert  of  the  season  will  be  given  at  Regis  College  early 
in  February.  The  octet  has  been  chosen  by  the  direc- 
Musical  tors  of  the  organization  to  appear  at  the  various  re- 

Clubs  citals.  It  is  composed  of  the  following :  First  Tenors, 

Christopher  S.  Sullivan,  ’33,  and  George  H.  Nicholson, 
’32 ;  Second  Tenors,  Daniel  T.  Cotter,  ’32,  and  John  F.  Carey,  ’33 ; 
First  Basses,  Paul  J.  Mahoney,  ’31,  and  Joseph  G.  Scully,  ’33 ;  Second 
Basses,  Francis  I.  Bertsch,  ’31,  and  John  P.  Hanrahan,  ’33. 


George  H.  Nicholson. 


PAY  BY  CHECK 

Sums  of  money  carried  on  the  person  or  left  in  the 
house  are  never  safe  from  theft. 

A  cancelled  check  is  a  legal  receipt  and  protection 

against  second  demand. 


Attractive  Check  Books 


Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  over 
Monthly  statements  showing  credits  and  cancelled  checks 
Prompt,  Courteous  and  Interested  Service  Assured 

Business  Invited 


NEWTON  TRUST  COMPANY 


Newton 

Auburndale 


Newton  Centre 
Waban 


Newtonville 
Newton  Highlands 


Compliments 
of  the 

RED  SOX 


Compliments  of 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

New  England's  Leading  Church  Goods  House 

22  CHAUNCY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mt.  St.  Joseph 
Academy 

BRIGHTON,  MASS. 

Boarding  and  Day  School 
tor  Young  Ladies 


Offers  to  its  patrons  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  as  regards 
healthful  situation  and  breadth 
of  culture,  whether  physical, 
mental  or  moral. 


For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the 

SISTER  SUPERIOR 


Compliments  of 

m*  pilot 

Official  Organ  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston 

SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00  Per  Year 

309  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Bre win’s  Catholic  Book  Store 

Room  717,  Blake  Bldg. 

59  Temple  Place  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Catholic  Books,  Rosaries  and  Prayer  Books 


BIGELOW,  KENNARD  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 

Makers  of 

FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Corner  of  West  Street 


To  Stylus  Readers: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company, 

368  Congress  St.,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 


Telephone  University  0376 

WALSH  BROS. 

General  Contractors 

150  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Country  Day  School 
of  the  Sacred  Heart 

NEWTON,  MASS. 


Rosary 

Academy 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

$ 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
DOMINICAN  SISTERS 

Affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Univ. 
of  America 

An  ideal  boarding  and  day  school 
for  girls 

Half  an  hour  from  Boston 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUR 
DAUGHTER 


Young  Men’s  Hats 

In  Exclusive  &  Distinctive  Styles 


Coats 


Agents  for  Burberry’s  English 
Cloth  Coats 

Suits 


For  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Fur  Coats 

Caps,  Gloves,  Neckties 
Golf  Sweaters 


383  WASHINGTON  ST,. 
BOSTON 


Compliments  of  our  professional  JfrienfciS 

/ 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.M.D. 

300  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  J.  ROLAND 

Barristers’  Hall 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

319  Tremont  Bldg. 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  St. 

The  Academy  of 


Roxbury,  Mass. 


CONDUCTED  by  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur. 
A  Select  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  and  Academic  Departments.  Special  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  study  of  Music  and  Art. 

Aims: — Physical  Health;  Solid  Knowledge;  Cultured 
Manners;  Thorough  Moral  and  Religious  Training. 


Address:  THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR. 


